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F.  L.  TIETSCH 

“  Omt  photographers  are  laboring  on  my  mug  at  the  museum,  with 
but  poor  success  so  far,  as  I  am  the  aboriginal  camera-smasher. 

My  eye-strain  always  comes  out  in  any  full  face  picture,  giving 
such  an  unpleasant^  cast  to  the  thing  that  I  have  scrapped  every 
negative.  They  are  trying  for  a  profile,  but  I  don’t  anticipate 
much." 

(Fielding  H.  Garrison  in  a  letter  to  H.  L.  Mencken). 

I  was  bom  in  1870,  in  what  astrologers  describe  as  the  sad  Tristan- 
Tristram  Shandy  month,  November,  and  on  the  5th,  described  by 
Hesiod  as  “  the  unkindly  and  terrible  day  on  which  the  Furies 
assisted  at  the  birth  of  Orcus,”  Gott  des  Todes.  It  is  plain  that  those 
bom  on  that  day  (Guy  Fawkes’  day)  are  fated  to  suffer  from  in¬ 
ward  hell-fire  and  brimstone  all  their  lives  and  go  to  hell,  am  Ende. 

•  Note  of  the  Editor.  As  a  result  of  my  appeal  in  Vol.  V,  p.  947  of  this  Bulletin, 
tibe  Institute  received  about  5000  letters  of  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  and  Mr.  F.  L,. 
Tictsch  has  been  working  on  them  ever  since.  Now  that  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
Gtrrison’s  death  is  approaching,  we  found  it  appropriate  to  publish  this  masterly 
Self-Portrait  that  Mr.  Tietsch  has  compiled  from  various  letters.  Every  word  in 
it  is  Garrison’s  own.  I  think  this  sketch  demonstrates  better  than  anything  else 
Hhat  a  wealth  of  most  valuable  information  the  letters  contaia  And  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  book  that  Mr.  Tietsch  is  preparing. 
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But,  in  the  sainted  Schiller’s  phrase,  I  would  fain  not  go  “  klanglos 
zum  Orkus  herab.” 

In  the  devastating  summers  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  my  father  and 
mother  took  us  children  to  his  garden  regularly,  and  the  effect  up(m 
our  morals  was,  in  the  Satanic  phrase  of  Berlioz  “  not  sufficient  to 
corrupt  even  the  population  of  a  bed-room  ten  feet  square.”  It  was  a 
highly  respectable  “  Komm’  zum  Garten,  zu  dem  wohlbekannten  ” 
sort  of  place,  with  Nussbaum  and  Kapelle,  not  tmlike  some  I  saw  in 
the  Taunus  valley,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  My  father  studied  Ger¬ 
man  at  Carlisle  tmder  a  Dr.  Holzhauser,  was  always  talking  about 
him  as  a  great  influence  in  his  life,  had  me  take  German  instead  of 
Latin  at  the  Washington  High  School  as  the  most  powerful  weapon 
I  could  acquire  in  my  education,  and  took  me  to  the  Beethoven  Sym¬ 
phonies  (Theodore  Thomas),  Fliegender  Hollwder,  Lohengrin, 
when  I  was  a  small  shaver  in  knickerbockers.  My  music-master 
breakfasted  with  us  regularly  whenever  he  came  to  give  a  lesson,  but 
he  rushed  me  into  playing  “  pieces  ”  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of 
Czerny’s  Gelaufigkeit,  so  I  have  never  been  able  to  slough  off  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  faulty  method,  even  under  Waldecker,  a  sound  teacher, 
who  used  to  swear  at  me  like  a  Feldwebel,  when  I  didn’t  count  the 
measure — my  first  experience  with  military  discipline.  My  show¬ 
piece  as  a  kid  was  the  Marche  du  sacre  from  Meyerbeer’s  Prophete, 
and  I  have  weird  recollections  of  such  effeminate,  wishy-washy  stuff 
as  the  Maiden’s  Prayer,  Monastery  Bells,  The  Lancers,  The  Racquet 
Gallop,  Mocking  Bird  and  “  Der  Sennerin  Abschied  von  der  Aim.” 
How  I  envy  the  Spanish  pupils  at  the  Madrid  and  Barcelona  con¬ 
servatories,  who  begin  on  Bach  and  stay  with  Bach  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  as  the  great  finger-strengthener  and  brain-developer 
(Billroth’s  verdict). 

Through  my  mother,  who,  although  her  ancestors  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  was  in  many  respects  a  French  woman  to  her  fingertips, 
I  have  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  French  mind  which  sees  things  as  they 
are  and  believes  nothing  it  does  not  factually  know.  I  fancy  even  my 
literary  manner  goes  to  show  that  I  am,  mentally  at  least,  a  French- 
mah.  For  that  reason,  I  have  been  a  very  lonely  inhabitant  of  these 
U.  S.  A. — even  my  humble  attempts  to  state  what  I  know,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  have  been  thrown  up  against  me  as  a  kind  of 
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Gamaliel  complex.  Through  my  father  I  have  indubitable  Scotch 
traits,  otherwise  my  character  is  plain  old  U.  S.  A.,  I  am  a  good 
Tory,  believe  in  a  strong  Federal  Government  and  hate  solemn  non¬ 
sense.  I  am  rather  stubborn  and  obstinate  if  anyone  crosses  me,  and 
apt  to  go  my  own  way  if  it  suits  me.  Those  who  call  me  an  idealist 
simply  mean  that  the  only  thing  of  any  slightest  importance  about  me 
is  my  mind,  and  that  was  developed,  not  by  any  book-learning  or 
study,  but  by  intense  suffering,  particularly  in  connection  with  my 
father’s  lingering  and  painful  death,  which  occupied  three  years.  I 
began  to  write  papers  during  those  long  nights  to  keep  from  going 
crazy,  and  I  have  continued  to  do  so,  simply  to  keep  alive,  mentally 
speaking,  and  not  become  entirely  submerged  in  this  bibliographical 
drudgery  which  puts  out  eyes  and  bores  holes  into  the  brain.  In  con¬ 
sidering  me,  I  wish  people  would  disregard  this  miserable  husk  which 
is  my  body  and  simply  see  me  in  the  above  light.  I  have  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  nervous  system,  and  aim  to  hide  like  Asian  monarchs  from 
people  who  get  on  my  nerves,  as  experience  hats  taught  me  to  be 
afraid  of  my  Latin  passions — ^the  heautontimorumenos  complex.  A 
Latin,  e.  g.  a  South  American,  when  he  gets  mad,  is  “  effective  in 
invective,”  but  otherwise  as  helpless  as  a  chicken  minus  its  head — as 
I  see  it.  Hence  I  only  trust  the  stone-cold  Scotch  side. 

Those  who  really  know  me  and  respect  me,  know  that  my  whole 
life  has  been  spent  in  taking  care  of  and  doing  things  for  other 
people,  and  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  I  should  feel  incensed  at  either 
mental  or  moral  obliquity.  Still,  there  have  been  times  in  my  life 
when  I  have  shown  ”  some  divil.”  That’s  what  delights  me  so  much 
on  renewing  acquaintance  with  Wagner — das  Damonische!  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  pro-Nietzsche  in  re  all  that  relates  to  artistic  values  and 
contra-Nietzsche  in  re  all  that  relates  to  “  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.”  Nietzsche  must  be  the  essential  credo  of  all  who 
practice  music,  painting,  warfare  and  statecraft  as  callings  of  high 
emprise,  but  for  a  doctor! — he  queers  his  own  game  if  he  is  not 
Benthamite  to  the  core. 

Having  a  very  passionate  heart,  with  a  molto  vibrato  attachment, 
I  suppose  I  took  the  war  too  seriously.  Of  course,  there  will  be  more 
scrapping — the  mere  map  of  Europe  shows  that,  what  will  come  out 
of  it  is  beyond  my  ken.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  have  lived  from 
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1810  to  1900.  The  stress  of  the  war,  the  unspeakable  vulgarity  of 
recent  life  and  the  overwhelming  of  the  world  by  so  many  false 
values  and  faker  people  has  been  too  much  for  those  brought  up  in  a 
different  society,  when  life  moved  along  moderato  molto  spianato— 
a  very  restful  tempo  withal.  The  drab,  reticent  note  in  Brahnu 
pleases  me  like  “  airs  from  home.”  It  is  essentially  the  note  of  the 
Gentleman  and  the  Aristokrat  des  Geistes. 

I  believe,  with  the  Army  Regulations,  that  even  the  greenest  en¬ 
listed  man  or  humblest  mechanic  is  to  be  treated  so  “  as  to  preserve 
his  self-respect  ”  even  when  bawled  out.  The  beautiful  American 
trait  of  essential  frankness  (where  so  much  in  our  “  civilization  ”  is 
unbeautiful)  should  be  combined  with  the  other  trait  of  a  considerate 
attitude,  which  made  Napoleon  say  “  Respect  the  burden,”  re  those 
who  work  for  us.  I  am  a  bitter  and  determined  enemy  of  the  plebeian 
type  of  joshing  which  passes  as  American  humor.  Nietzsche’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  Emerson  is  my  idea  of  a  first-class  American,  easy-going,  and 
not  like  the  hide-bound  fanatics  of  today,  who,  as  Bob  Ingersoll  said, 

“  would  bottle  up  the  fresh  air  ”  and  charge  you  for  it,  if  they  had 
half  a  chance. 

I  have  known  people  of  the  finest  lineage  who  were  stupid  as  logs 
and  evoluted  peasants  who  were  honors  to  great  nations.  I  have  also 
found  that  truly  ”  God-fearing  ”  people  are  reliable,  not  liable  to 
desecrate  anything,  whereas  the  trouble  with  most  is  that  the  God  of 
their  worship  is  merely  themselves,  raised  to  the  n^**  power.  From 
such  conceit  came  prohibition  as  a  salto  mortale,  and  all  the  other 
stupidities  and  ineptitudes  that  wreck  nations  and  destroy  societies. 
I  am  not  anthropomorphic  myself,  hence,  not  religious  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  easy¬ 
going  ”  Good-natured  Man,”  who  has  had  his  leg  pulled  by  life  in 
all  directions  and  so  finds  that  ”  the  vanity  of  our  existence  ”  is  only 
equalled  by  the  ”  folly  of  our  pursuits.”  What  has  appalled  me  in 
life  is,  not  that  there  is  any  special  harm  in  religion  or  algebra  or 
sentimental  romance,  etc.  but  the  devastating  effect  of  almost  any 
elementary  line  of  thought  in  spoiling  other  people’s  lives,  e.  g.  re¬ 
ligious  wars,  calumny  from  pseudo-pietistic  egoism,  blackmail,  in¬ 
trigue  and  other  traits  of  the  human  animal  that  make  a  leaping 
Bengal  tiger  seem  highly  respectable.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not 
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published  an  acrid  line  in  my  life.  In  reviewing  books,  I  have  punc¬ 
tured  a  number  of  wind-bags  of  verbiage  and  irresponsible  thinking 
on  occasion,  and,  accepting  the  omen,  shall  probably  go  on  puncturing 
them,  if  occasion  arises;  but  the  personality  of  living  medical  men 
does  not  concern  me,  as  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  every¬ 
where  and  we  are  none  of  us  perfect. 

Since  the  war,  I  have  lived,  highly  sociable  by  nature  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  people,  the  life  of  a  very  lonely  man,  marooned  on  a 
desert  island.  Not  that  I  propose  myself  as  an  example,  au  contraire, 
but  I  do  appreciate  occasional  contact  with  people  who  speak  my 
lar.^oage,  so  to  say.  Amiel  said  of  the  typical  American  that  he  con¬ 
fuses  and  confounds  “  expansion  of  being — with  happiness,”  in  other 
words,  mistakes  that  sort  of  thing  for  real  activity  of  mind  and 
heart.  The  Europeans  had  all  that  kind  of  nonsense  taken  out  of 
them  long  ago,  but  since  the  war  there  has  been  ever  so  much  more 
fuss  and  feathers  about  alleged  national  greatness  and  self-determi¬ 
nation  all  over  Europe  than  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  war. 

I  have  a  certain  sympathy  with  cultivated  Europeans  who  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves  in  this  coimtry,  as  I  am  in  the 
same  fix  myself  sometimes.  Even  the  few  months  I  was  in  Germany, 
one  or  two  nice  people  came  forward  and  did  a  few  things  to  make 
life  more  pleasant,  recognizing  me,  I  suppose,  for  what  I  am.  It  is 
only  once  in  a  very  long  while,  longo  intervallo  indeed,  that  I  meet 
anyone  with  whom  conversation  is  a  fine  art,  and  he  or  she  usually 
a  cultivated  European.  Never  has  there  been  less  respect  for  intellect, 
cultivation,  le  bon  gout,  the  fine  side  of  life,  delicacy  or  rudimentary 
decency  of  consideration  for  others  than  now,  and  where  this  exists, 
it  is  usually  the  emigres,  the  Italian  fruiterer  or  barber,  the  Yiddish 
tailor  or  Delicatessen  handler,  the  whole  foreign  layout  of  minor  in¬ 
dustrials,  who  turn  out  to  be  the  gentler  people  by  comparison  with 
the  so-called  “  intellectual  ”  class,  many  of  whom  are  given  over  to 
silly  Billy  solemn  nonsense,  under  the  delusion  that  it  makes  them 
seem  boyish  and  keeps  them  young.  I  figure,  somehow,  that  the 
plain  people  who  feed,  clothe  and  otherwise  take  care  of  us,  have  im¬ 
proved  very  noticeably  and  sensibly  in  external  manners,  while  the 
intellectuals  have  roughened  and  coarsened  relatively. 

I  have  found  a  good  deal  of  rough-neck  outlawry  in  the  medico- 
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historical  people,  who  ought  to  stand,  if  anything,  for  the  ennobling 
of  the  human  spirit  and  the  Athenian  ambition  to  “  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world.”  If  there  is  so  much  of  this  in  our  particular  ter¬ 
rain,  what  of  other,  more  strenuous  domains  of  intellectual  activity? 

I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  my  impression  is  that,  ofttimes,  the  wrong 
sort  of  people  are  following  such  delicate  callings  as  praxis  and  other 
branches  of  medicine,  especially  in  this  post-bellum  period.  I  propose 
some  day  to  write  out  and  publish  my  experiences  with  the  rough¬ 
neck  species  of  doctors  who  make  the  tenets  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath 
seem  like  a  cannabis  indica  dream,  portrayed  by  a  lunatic  or  any 
given  moron. 

In  a  nearly  45  years  grind  of  bibliography  and  library  work,  what 
little  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has  seemed  like  the  rings  which 
children  snatch  in  the  whirl  of  a  merry-go-round  and  nothing  I  have 
written  has  ever  been  satisfactory  to  me.  I  merely  regard  it  as  the 
kick  which  keeps  the  mind  alive  while  delving,  like  the  Chinese  quick¬ 
silver  miners,  who  seldom  see  the  real  light  of  common  day,  but  at 
least,  know  its  value.  After  all,  brain  workers  simply  work  de  jour  en 
jour  to  keep  active  minds  employed  with  suitable  head-work,  and  here 
Osier’s  “  Take  no  thought  of  the  morrow  ”  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom.  I  am  afraid  that  a  yawning  g^lf  of  oblivion,  like  the  maw 
of  the  Papuan  crocodile  swallowing  a  man-sized  man,  awaits  much  of 
present  day  activities  anyhow.  The  only  importance  I  attach  to  my 
own  stuff  is :  how  far  does  it  show  accuracy  of  perception  and  really 
interpretative  coup  d’oeil  ?  The  rest  of  medical  or  any  other  kind  of 
history  seems  to  me  mere  mechanical  assemblage  of  facts  and  dates 
or  of  incoordinated  material,  which  does  not  function  “  an  und  fiir 
sich  ” — the  “  ruda  congestaque  moles  ”  of  the  Latin  poet.  I  may  be 
right  or  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  admire  the  18th  Century  pragmatists 
in  their  attempt  to  indicate  definite  objectives  and  directives,  and  as 
Lord  Bacon  observed,  “  it  is  easier  to  evolve  truth  from  error  than 
from  confusion.” 

I  have  a  vast  organ  of  books  to  play  on,  with  keys  and  stops 
no  end,  but  drudgery  and  maddening  distractions  make  the  whole 
damned  business  “  hell  a  mile  ”  and  not  worth  the  candle.  The  con¬ 
cept  “  librarian  ”  is  somewat  anomalous,  evanescent,  iridescent,  and 
chameleon-like,  if  one  considers  the  bizarre  array  of  disparate  talents 
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who  have  come  under  that  category:  Lessing  (Wolfenbuttel),  Casa¬ 
nova  (Dux),  Panizzi  (British  Museum),  Dziatzko,  Edmund  Gosse 
(B.  M.),  Justin  Winsor  (Harvard),  Holden  (astronomer — West 
Point,  I  think),  W^ckersheimer,  Putnam,  Billings,  Keogh  (Yale) — 
hoc  genus  omne.  If  a  librarian’s  talents  are  confined  to  administra¬ 
tion  only,  he  will  be  what  Dickens  called  “  a  precious  dry  article,” 
and  probably  his  best  services  should  be  connected  with  a  capacity 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  information,  juice,  good  humor,  experience  of 
life,  breath  of  vision,  variegated  knowledge  and  the  trait  of  bagging 
bargains  at  no  more  than  money’s  worth,  which  is  found  in  dukes 
and  high  financiers.  O.  W.  Holmes  in  the  Boston  Medical  was 
another — and  I  am  reminded  of  his  phrase  about  pouncing  on  a 
bargain  in  a  book-stall,  like  a  tiger  stalking  his  kill.  Then  there  was 
Farlow  (B.  M.  L.) — gentilhomme  to  his  fingertips  and  one  of  the 
acutest  thinkers  on  library  business  I  have  ever  know.  Lots  of  mis¬ 
fits  in  that  line  of  business,  which  is  a  rather  indefinite  line,  in  many 
important  respects  —  too  often  a  soft  mattress  or  springboard  to 
something  else. 

I  have  been  itching,  like  a  hound  in  leash,  to  make  a  stab  at  some¬ 
thing  not  dependent  on  medical  bibliography,  but  have  been  tied  up 
with  official  writing — pour  I’honneur  du  roi  des  Prusses,  etc.  If  a 
man  gives  hostages  to  fortune,  to  institutions,  organizations,  etc., 
he  is,  of  course,  enslaved,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  The  whole  trick 
of  serving  with  organizations  is  simply  to  recognize  the  fact — i.  e.  a 
public  servant  is  exactly  like  the  servant  in  “  Arms  and  the  Man,” 
and  the  sensible  thing  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  as  Europeans  do. 
After  running  a  dispensary  for  nearly  two  years  in  Manila,  I  should 
like  almightily  to  have  lived  my  life  over  again  as  a  practitioner  of 
some  specialty  like  neurology,  venereal  or  oto-laryngology,  because 
it  gives  independence  and  the  whip  hand  of  the  argument,  but  I  was 
scared  away  from  medicine  by  the  idea  of  general  practice,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  bigger  brain  and  personality  than  I  possess.  I  have  just 
about  brains  enough  to  be  efficient  in  a  specialty,  that  is  all. 

In  my  view,  medicine  does  not  really  begin  to  be  medicine  until 
after  1850,  the  time  of  Virchow,  Helmholtz,  Ludwig,  Claude  Ber¬ 
nard,  Pasteur  and  Lister  and  today,  we  would  rather  let  the  entire 
historical  minutiae  of  pre-Hippocratic  medicine  go  by  the  board  than 
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lose  or  miss  out  the  achievements  of  Rontgen  and  the  Curies,  which  are 
the  points  of  departure  of  modem  surgery.  I  know  this  sounds  like 
heresy,  but  it  is  a  fact  when  you  approach  the  bed-side  of  the  side 
and  wounded ;  in  other  words,  “  get  that  patient  well  ”  spells  “  medi¬ 
cine  ” ;  find  out  how  that  process  in  normal  and  altered  physiology 
comes  to  pass  spells  medical  or  laboratory  science.  Conjectural  or 
theoretic  medicine  seems  to  pale  into  relative  insignificance  besides 
those  big  directives  and  objectives  (in  the  military  sense  of  the 
terms),  because  they  are  always  asking  the  non-soluble  “  why,”  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sparingly  soluble  “  how.”  Pure  science  or  applied  non¬ 
medical  science,  such  as  astronomy,  geology,  mathematics,  physics, 
has  much  better  directives  and  objectives  and  had  better  even  than 
medicine  in  the  past;  although,  I  think  the  initial  Hippocratic  and 
Aristotelian  statements  are  correct,  that  the  method  of  Greek  science 
was  initially  derived  from  medical  (bed-side)  reasoning. 

The  citation  from  Benjamin  Rush  to  the  effect  that  there  is  only 
one  disease  in  the  world,  may  seem  absurd  at  first  blush,  but  it  has  a 
certain  respectability,  in  that  it  is  not  only  very  ancient,  but  also 
ultra-modem.  It  was  not  only  the  view  of  the  Coan  or  Hippocratic 
school  of  medicine,  which  stood  for  a  very  ”  general  pathology,” 
without  labeling  or  tagging  different  groups  of  diseases  by  specific 
names;  but  it  is  also  maintained  by  an  English  physician,  Mac- 
Donough  by  name,  who  has  not  only  gone  back  to  the  old  Coan  no¬ 
tion  of  disease  as  altered  physiology  under  multiform  aspects,  but 
has  actually  published  two  bulky  volumes  and  is  editing  a  bulky 
periodical  to  the  effect  that  there  is  only  one  disease,  the  difference 
in  symptoms  and  pathology  being  mere  manifestations  of  biochemic 
change.  This  is  “  music  of  the  future,”  with  a  vengeance,  but  at 
some  mathematical  limit  of  biochemic  omniscience,  it  might  have 
some  plausibility  and  is,  in  effect,  an  extension  of  the  view  advanced 
by  Rush  himself. 

At  my  time  of  life,  I  am  resigned  to  the  static  or  natural  history 
method  of  simply  describing  things  as  they  are  or  seem  to  be,  with 
the  slogan  “  I  am  a  man  for  whom  the  visible  world  exists.”  A  good 
deal  of  the  pseudo-physics  and  pseudo-mathematics  of  today  suggests 
H.  L.  Mencken's  memorable  dictum  that  a  man  as  scientist  moves 
not  from  truth  to  truth  but  “  from  error  to  error.”  Judging  by  my 
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own  experience  of  life,  the  human  mind  is  a  very  feeble  institution, 
apable  of  only  a  limited  number  of  scientific  ideas  and  their  cor- 
responsive  antinomies,  which  recur  monotonously  through  the  ages 
at  intervals,  and  always  seem  new  to  those  who  haven’t  “  been  there 
before.”  This  is  Spinoza’s  epoch-making  find  of  “  inadequate  ideas  ” 
in  man,  failing  which  the  historical  becomes  “  hysterical  ”  and 
“Vemunft  wird  Unsinn,  Wohltat  Plage.” 


Few  realize  under  what  difficulties  I  have  worked  in  my  life  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  at  all  in 
spite  of  the  constant  never-ending  bibliographical  grind,  innumerable 
distractions  and  interruptions,  next  to  no  leisure  and  anything  but 
the  physical  endowment  one  should  have  for  excruciating  toil,  let 
alone  failing  eyesight  for  close  work  after  a  certain  period.  Had  I 
functioned  in  another  environment  and  with  adequate  leisure,  I  could 
have  done  better,  and  as  old  Johannes  Brahms,  the  great  composer, 
used  to  mutter,  “  even  that  isn’t  claiming  very  much.”  I  simply  hap¬ 
pened  along  as  a  skirmish  liner  and  pioneer  and  did  the  best  I  could 
over  rather  rough  groimd,  although  with  more  relative  ability  than 
most,  which  again  is  not  “  claiming  very  much.”  At  my  age  I  realize 
how  this  world  becomes  a  fleeting  show,  but  as  I  proceed,  my  feeling 
toward  Beethoven  and  Brahms  becomes  more  and  more  a  thing  of 
passionate  devotion,  like  that  of  a  burning  heretic  to  his  faith  or  of  a 
drowning  man  to  his  life-preserver.  Seven  years  from  now  I  shall 
be  70,  or  better  still,  mouldering  in  the  grave,  and  of  the  two  pros¬ 
pects,  only  the  former  gets  the  reaction — ouch,  it  hurts !  Osier  was 
right  about  the  chloroform.* 


*  Garrison  was  63  years  old  when  he  wrote  these  last  two  sentences.  He  died  one 
year  later,  on  April  18,  1935,  after  an  abdominal  operation  for  cancer  of  the  intestine. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  PARISIAN  MEDICAL  STUDENT  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

GILBERT  CHINARD 

In  1798,  was  published  anonymously  under  the  title  of  Le  Poite, 
ou  Mimoires  d’un  homme  de  Uttres,  icrits  par  lui-meme,  a  4  volume 
autobiography  reprinted  in  1799  in  8  smaller  volumes  at  Hamburg. 
The  author  who  gave  an  extended  and  detailed  account  of  his 
amorous  career,  had  been  a  medical  student,  a  pla)n'ight  and  an 
actor;  he  had  appeared  before  Catherine  the  Great,  visited  Poland 
and  Austria,  without  mentioning  the  provinces,  and  settling  down 
after  “  meandering  through  a  labyrinth  of  love  affairs,”  had  finally 
found  an  understanding  and  tender  wife  who  led  him  “  to  the  road 
of  reason  and  happiness.”  He  has  been  identified  as  Pierre-Jean- 
Baptiste  Choudard  Desforges,  who  was  bom  in  Paris  on  September 
25,  1746,  and  died  in  the  same  city  on  August  13,  1806.  A  third 
rate  Casanova,  a  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  without  the  tumultuous  talent 
of  the  chronicler  of  Les  Contemporaines,  Desforges  deserves  some 
attention  for  his  vivid  descriptions  of  the  life  of  school  children, 
college  and  medical  students  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  for  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Dr.  P . . . ,  who 
was,  according  to  Beuchot  {Biographie  Universelle,  art.  Desforges), 
the  famous  Dr.  Antoine  Petit  (1718-1794).^ 

Whether  or  not  Desforges  was  the  natural  son  of  the  good  doctor. 
Petit  took  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  early  years  of  his  life. 
This  generous  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  “  le  philosophe  le 
plus  eclaire  et  I’homme  social  le  plus  seduisant,”  took  care  of  the 
child,  advised  about  his  education  and,  in  more  than  one  occasion, 

^  Born  at  Orlnns  of  very  poor  parents,  Petit  was  at  first  a  charity  student  and 
never  forgot  his  humble  origin.  He  was  extraordinarily  popular  as  a  practitioner 
and  a  teacher,  his  favorite  students  being  Lcclerc,  Vicq  d’Azyr  and  Corvisart.  His 
published  works  include  a  new  edition  of  Paliin’s  Anatomie  chirurgicalt,  2  vols., 
1753;  a  Rapport  en  faveur  dt  f inoculation,  1768  and  a  Recutil  de  pieces  concemant 
Us  naissttnees  tardives,  2  vols.,  1766. 
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extricated  him  from  the  unpleasant  difficulties  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  uncontrollable  temperament.  One  of  these  occasions 
deserves  particular  attention.  While  still  in  college,  at  the  tender 
age  of  14,  Desforges  had  a  love  affair  with  a  charming  “  lingere,” 
Mile  Manon,  not  much  older  than  the  precocious  Don  Juan.  It  did 
not  take  long  before  these  Parisian  Daphnis  and  Chloe  discovered 
that  their  furtive  meetings  had  resulted  in  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  concealed  very  long.  Although  early  marriages  were  frequent 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  lovers  were  confronted  with  the 
hard  facts  of  modem  life  which  rendered  marriage  almost  impossible 
to  consider.  Desforges  had  neither  money  nor  situation,  his  family 
would  certainly  refuse  to  give  the  necessary  consent  and  Manon 
herself  was  penniless.  While  Desforges  took  the  thing  rather  lightly, 
poor  Manon  could  think  only  of  suicide  and  probably  would  have 
killed  herself  if  at  that  time  Providence,  or  rather  the  modem 
embodiment  of  Providence,  the  family  doctor,  had  not  intervened. 
Called  to  the  bedside  of  the  young  girl.  Dr.  Petit  soon  discovered 
that  she  was  threatened  with  premature  accouchement  and,  mindful 
of  his  duty  as  a  physician,  he  resorted  to  the  means  at  his  disposal 
“  to  preserve  the  life  of  the'  little  being  who  owed  its  existence  to 
Desforges.”  When  this  was  done,  the  physician  made  room  for  the 
philosopher.  After  remonstrating  to  the  indignant  mother  of  Des¬ 
forges  that  her  son  was  not  a  “  monster  ”  for  ”  proving  his  love  to 
a  pretty  girl,”  Dr.  Petit  undertook  to  persuade  a  good  honest  and 
“  sensible  ”  fellow  who  was  desperately  in  love  with  Manon  that  it 
was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  marry  the  girl  and  accept  the 
paternity  of  the  child.  To  him  he  proved  conclusively  that,  “  if 
marriage  is  the  happiest  state,”  it  is  generally  something  of  a  venture. 
It  would  be  much  to  his  advantage  to  take  a  wife  who,  having  had 
already  a  sad  experience,  would  be  ever  grateful  to  her  husband  for 
his  generosity  and  forgiveness.  Good  Usidor  was  easily  convinced ; 
the  father  of  Desforges  offered  to  give  a  handsome  wedding  present ; 
Manon  after  a  terrible  scene  of  despair  was  finally  won  over  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  doctor  and  accepted  to  marry  her  suitor.  They 
opened  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  artificial  flowers  and  the  early 
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adventure  of  the  bride  was  of  “  so  little  consequence  ”  that,  when 
years  later  Desforges  saw  Manon  again,  she  had  presented  her 
husband  with  “  niunerous  children  ”  and  there  were  few  “  menages 
comparable  to  theirs  in  union,  comfort,  peace  and  consequently 
happiness  ”  (Vol.  3,  pp.  43-93). 

Philosophy,  [^ilanthropy,  “  raison  bourgeoise  ”  are  curiously 
mixed  in  the  long  speeches  of  Dr.  Petit  to  Manon,  her  future  husband 
and  Desforges’  family.  Much  less  cynical  than  Dr.  Bordeu  in 
Diderot’s  Reve  de  d’Alembert,  Dr.  Petit  appears  in  Desforges’ 
memoirs  as  the  first  in  a  long  line  of  physicians  who  from  Balzac 
to  Brieux  were  to  play  in  modem  novels  and  dramas  the  part  of 
worldly  confessors  and  “  directors.” 

Although  Desforges  had  evidenced  more  dispositions  for  a  literary 
than  for  a  scientific  career,  his  admiration  for  Dr.  Petit  led  him, 
after  graduating  from  college,  to  enroll  in  the  medical  school.  That 
all  his  time  was  not  given  to  hard  studies  appears  in  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  program  of  an  average  day. 

Je  dois,  pour  raisons,  faire  ici  le  tableau  de  la  nouvelle  vie 
que  je  menais,  et  indiquer  a  mes  lecteurs  le  partage  de  ma 
joumee.  A  huit  heures  du  matin,  je  me  rendais  rue  de  la 
Bucherie,  aux  Koles  de  m^ecine,  pour  y  entendre  d’ennuyeuses 
lemons  dont  I’utilite  etait  seulement  de  conduire  les  eleves  au 
baccalaureat,  puis  a  la  licence,  par  le  moyen  des  inscriptions ;  car 
ces  lemons  publiques  etaient  en  general  marqu^  au  coin  de  la 
ti^eur  respective  des  professeurs  et  des  disciples.  Je  dis  en 
general,  car  il  y  a  eu  d’honorables  exceptions.  Au  fait,  c’etait 
une  esp^  de  corvee  de  part  et  d’autre,  et  les  cours  particuliers 
ouverts  par  de  grands  maitres  tel  que  le  mien,  etaient  bien 
autrement  prohtables  que  ces  classes  de  rigueur  et  d’ennui. 

Je  sortais  entre  dix  et  onze  des  woles  pour  me  rendre  a  une 
chapelle  qui  m’a  rendu  fameux  a  Paris,  dans  mon  jeime  age 
par  ma  fervente  devotion.  C’etait  la  paulme,  exercice  auquel 
j’etais  devenu  d’une  force  a  etre  admis  dans  les  aimables  parties 
de  ce  temps,  et  pour  lequel  j’avais  ce  qu’on  appelle  une  veritable 
passion. 
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De-la  tout  suant,  mais  point  fatigue,  je  me  rendais  entre  midi 
et  demi  et  tme  heure  a  I'amphitheatre  pour  la  le^on  du  docteur, 
ou  j’avais  en  honneur  im  vrai  plaisir,  et  qui  finissait  toujours 
trop  tot  au  gre  de  ses  auditeurs.  Cette  leqon  me  menait  jusqu’au 
diner  pour  lequel  je  retoumais  chez  mon  pere,  et  qui  etait 
toujours  tr^  bon.  Aprn  le  repas,  ou  j’allais  encore  a  la  paulme 
voisine,  rue  Beau-repaire,  ou  je  descendais  chez  moi  dessiner, 
faire  quelques  vers,  jusqu’a  I’heure  du  spectacle,  aprn  lequel 
je  revenais  souper  en  famille,  me  coucher  ensuite,  et  le  lendemain 
je  recommenqais.  (V.  p.  41-42.) 

A  very  full  day  indeed,  in  which  there  was  room  for  sports,  about 
diree  hours  being  given  to  playing  ball,  reading,  drawing,  the 
theater,  without  mentioning  the  less  legitimate  pastimes  of  our 
young  student.  One  will  also  notice  the  distinction  established  here 
between  the  formal  and  routine  courses  and  the  special  lectures 
given  by  the  “  docteur.”  This  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
extraordinary  success  obtained  a  few  years  later  by  Dr.  Petit,  when 
after  being  appointed  “  professeur  extraordinaire  d’anatomie  au 
Jardin  du  roi,”  in  1768,  he  opened  a  public  course  officially  on 
obstetrics,  but  in  fact  covering  the  whole  field  of  internal  medicine 
and  interlarded  with  moral,  social  and  philosophical  considerations, 
before  an  audience  of  more  than  800  students  and  auditors. 

In  spite  of  his  admiration  for  the  “  docteur,”  his  interest  in  the 
human  and  social  value  of  medicine,  Desforges  had  never  been  able 
to  overcome  his  repulsion  for  the  required  work  in  the  dissecting 
room,  and  the  view  of  human  suffering  moved  him  so  deeply  that 
he  never  could  control  his  emotion  and  observe  scientifically  the  case 
of  a  patient.  After  pursuing  his  studies  for  almost  three  years,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  never  become  a  decent  prac¬ 
titioner.  He  gave  up  medicine  for  the  theatre,  not  however  without 
bidding  a  picturesque  farewell  to  all  the  subjects  on  the  curriculum. 

Ce  qu’on  vient  de  lire  annonce  assez  clairement  que  bientot 
le  scalpel  va  ^happer  de  ma  main,  et  que  je  vais  me  separer 
des  morts  pour  me  rendre  aux  vivans.  J’epargnerai  done  a  mon 
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lecteur  le  dmombrement  des  defunts  dont  mes  camarades  et  moi 
nous  allions  les  nuits  debarrasser  les  cimetieres,  non  sans  courir 
d’assez  gros  risques,  comme  par  exemple  d’etre  arretes  conune 
profanateurs  des  morts  et  violateurs  des  tombeaux,  ou  par 
faveur  de  n’etre  qu’assommes  par  d’avides  fossoyeurs  qui 
vivaient  de  leurs  trepasses,  et  ne  se  souciaient  nullement  qu’on 
leur  derobat  leurs  ressources  cadaveriques  et  qu’on  vint  fouiller 
dans  leur  garde-manger  s^ulcral.  On  ne  saura  point  combien 
j’ai  dechiquete  de  muscles,  scie  de  cerveaux,  injecte  de  veines 
et  d’arteres.  O  chere  ostrologie  s^e!  je  ne  dirai  rien  de  tes 
apophyses,  de  tes  sinus,  de  tes  tubercules,  de  tes  cavites  glmoides 
ou  cotyoides,  &c.  O  syndesmologie  bien-aimee  ou  osteologk 
f  raiche !  je  ne  parlerai  pas  de  tes  membranes,  de  tes  ligamens,  de 
tes  capsules,  de  tes  cartilages,  de  tes  synarthroses,  de  tes  gin- 
glimes,  de  tes  arthrodies  synarthrodiales,  de  ta  sinovie  et  de 
toutes  tes  richesse  articulativesl  La  myologie,  la  splanchnologie, 
I’angiologie,  la  nevrologie  et  toutes  les  logies  de  I’anatomie,  ne 
trouveront  point  ici  I’etalage  de  toutes  leurs  richesses  muscu- 
laires,  tendineuses,  viscerales,  intestinales,  parenchymateuses, 
veineuses,  arterielles,  aponevrotiques,  nerveuses,  &c.  &c.  Je 
dirai  cependant  que  s’il  n’y  eut  eu  dans  la  medecine  que  ces 
belles  connaissances  anatomiques,  botaniques,  chimiques;  s’il 
n’y  eut  eu  enhn  que  la  th^rie,  et  qu’elle  eut  pu  venir  sans  la 
pratique,  comme  un  plaisant  voulait  que  la  m^ecine  vint  sans 
le  medecin,  j’aurais  pu  lui  consacrer  ma  vie.  Je  ne  regarde 
nullement  comme  perdu  le  temps  que  j’ai  employe  a  etudier  la 
belle  science  de  I’anatomie,  et  il  y  avait  bien  long-temps  que 
j’avais  dit,  avant  de  lire  I’interessant  discours  de  M.  Selis,* 
mon  ancien  commensal  au  college  de  Beauvais,  qu’im  cours 
d’anatomie  manquait  a  notre  systeme  d’education,  et  qu’il  etait 
aussi  essentiel  au  corps,  qu’un  cours  de  morale  I’etait  a  I’ame. 

'Probably  Nicolas- Joseph  Silis  (April  27,  1737-Feb.  9,  1801),  who  became  a 
very  prolific  writer,  taught  first  at  Louis  Le  Grand,  then  at  the  Ecole  Ontrale  du 
Panthten  and  substituted  for  Delille  at  the  (3oll^e  de  France.  His  views  on  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  found  in  his  Discours  sur  les  icoles  centrales,  Paris,  1797. 
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Je  suis  fier  de  m’etre  rencontre  avec  ce  sage  professeur.  (V, 
pp.  69-71.) 

That  he  never  forgot  completely  his  first  interest  appears  not  only 
in  this  passage,  in  which  he  advocates  the  teaching  of  anatomy  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  in  several  episodes  in  his 
memoirs.  When  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel,  he  took  care  to 
specify  that  “  quelques  lignes  de  plus,  la  blessure  atteignait  le  peri- 
carde  et  eut  ete  mortelle  .  .  .  ce  n’etait  rien  le  fer  ayant  glisse  sur 
k  long  de  la  cote,  et  s’etant  arrete  a  I’appendice  xiphoide,  autrement 
k  brechet  (Vol.  7,  p.  71). 

Still  later,  when  unable  to  cope  with  the  amorous  ardor  of  the  most 
attractive  Mile  Pezee,  he  specified  that  this  was  due  not  only  to  her 
“  temperament  de  feu,”  but  also  to  the  fact  that  “  her  limgs  were 
affected,”  and  that  ”  she  carried  within  herself  the  germ  of  her 
untimely  death,  for  everybody  knows  that  those  who  suffer  from  this 
incurable  disease  are  a  constant  prey  to  exaggerated  desires  and  that 
their  very  condition  increases  the  means  of  satisfying  them  ”  (Vol. 
8,  p.  136).  There  again  we  find  the  indication  of  a  theme  often 
exploited  by  modem  writers  and  particularly  by  Michel  Corday  (Les 
Embrases,  Paris,  1902). 

When  good  Dr.  Petit  decided  to  retire,  he  gave  up  his  office  and 
his  coimtry  house  of  Fontenay-aux-roses  and  settled  down  at  Olivet, 
near  his  native  town.  He  had  acciunulated  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  during  his  practice,  never  charging  the  poor,  but  making  the 
rich  pay  for  the  poor.  Having  no  heir  and  wishing  to  be  remembered 
as  a  philanthropist,  he  soon  established  at  Orleans  a  curious  and 
interesting  charitable  foundation.  On  market  days,  in  a  building 
erected  at  the  doctor’s  expense,  four  physicians  and  two  surgeons 
gave  free  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  country  folks.  When  their 
ailments  had  been  taken  care  of,  they  were  also  able  to  obtain  free 
legal  advice  from  two  “  avocats  ”  and  one  ”  procureur  ”  who  received 
a  regular  salary  from  the  same  foimdation.  The  fact  that  Petit  did 
not  leave  a  ”  sou  ”  to  Desforges  has  seemed  to  Beuchot  a  certain 
indication  that,  when  the  former  medical  student  had  advanced  that 
he  was  the  adulterine  son  of  the  good  docteur,  he  slandered  both  his 
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mother  and  his  benefactor.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  Le  Pokte 
however  would  provide  ample  justification  for  this  apparent  neglect 
Desforges  himself  has  indicated  that  even  when  Dr.  Petit  was  still 
living  in  Paris,  rue  des  Bemardins,  his  mind  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  famous  Madame  Gayot  “  who  had  instilled  into  his  heart  the 
venom  of  her  hatred  (Vol.  7,  p.  71).  A  better  reason  would  be 
probably  found  in  the  conduct  of  Desforges  himself,  who  according 
to  his  own  confession  was  an  unmitigated  scoundrel.*  Such  as  he 
was  however  his  “  memoires  "  constitute  a  not  altogether  negligible 
document  on  the  interrelation  between  life,  literature,  philosophy  and 
medicine  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


*  See  partiailarly  his  tribute  to  Dr.  Petit  and  the  expression  of  his  hope  that 
this  “great  man”  finally  forgot  his  legitimate  resentment  at  his  death  bed  (VoL 
V,  p.  68). 
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One  of  the  most  enchanting  tasks  in  a  great  library  is  that  of 
caressing  old  manuscripts  and  codices  written  long  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing.  You  may  be  a  book-lover,  and  may  enjoy  the  art 
of  a  Junta,  the  woodcuts  and  the  exquisite  type  in  an  Aldina,  or  the 
book-bindings  of  a  Johannes  Fogel,  but  no  printed  matter  can  ever 
give  the  thrill  of  a  manuscript.  While  studying  the  leaves  of  a  codex, 
browned  by  Time  and  worn  out  by  the  hand  of  eager  students  who 
wished  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  science,  one  feels  that  centuries 
are  instantly  wiped  away.  Reading  a  codex  puts  one  in  an  almost 
personal  contact  with  the  scribe  and  with  his  readers,  and  offers  one 
all  the  pleasures  of  a  psychoanalyst  and  a  detective.  It  is  indeed  a 
pity  that  the  study  of  manuscripts  has  been  so  much  neglected. 

The  Army  Medical  Library  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  medieval  medicine  from  its  very  sources.  Its  manuscript  collec¬ 
tion,  though  not  comparable  with  those  of  older  European  libraries, 
is  valuable,  and  holds  several  rare  items,  including  works  of  Aristotle, 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Oribasius,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Ibn  Sina, 
Paracelsus,  Bell,  etc. 

Among  these  manuscript  treasures  there  is  a  medieval  English 
leechbook,  which  contains  English  and  Latin  medical  treatises  in 
prose  and  verse  written  in  various  hands  on  paper,  apparently  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  14th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century. 
The  manuscript  consists  of  117  leaves,  the  average  size  of  a  page 
being  135  by  220  mm,  with  29  to  32  lines  of  text  to  a  full  page.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  volume,  and  some  of  its  leaves  are 
only  fragfments.  Each  leaf  is  now  artfully  inlaid  between  thin  layers 
of  muslin.  The  side  of  the  modern  red  morocco  binding  bears  the 
title:  Manuscript  Collection  of  Medical  Tracts  and  Receipts  Latin 
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and  English,  15th  Century.  In  1873,  the  manuscript  was  owned  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Windsor,  of  Manchester. 

In  the  U.  S.  Census  of  medieval  MSS.  this  volume  has  been 
entered  as  No.  4  under  the  name  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
Library.  The  entry  has  been  made  incorrectly,  however,  for  the 
U.  S.  Manuscript  Census  lists  only  6  different  treatises,  though  the 
volume  includes  26  pieces  of  various  characters.  A  short  list  of  the 
contents  seems  to  be  timely,  especially  now  that  so  much  interest  in 
the  medical  history  of  14th  century  England  has  arisen  due  to  the 
recent  publication  of  medieval  leechbooks  (Henslow,  Schoffler,  Daw¬ 
son,  iVardale).  For  this  reason,!  have  ventured  to  publish  here  a 
little-known  English  poem  on  bloodletting  taken  from  our  manuscript. 

1.  ff.  lr-13v.  “  Herbale."  It  is  an  interesting  variation  of  the 
medieval  botanico-pharmacological  dictionaries  generally  called  “  Al- 
phita."  Our  Alphita  differs  from  other  dictionaries  in  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  Latin  synonyms  of  words,  their  French  and  English 
equivalents,  as  well  as  notes  on  the  pharmaceutical  quality  of  plants, 
that  is,  whether  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry  or  wet,  and  in  what  degree, 

e.  g.,  on  f.  2r :  “  Anagallicus  est  consolida  maior  gallice  graunt  con- 
fonde,  anglice  cenferie,  frigidus  et  siccus  in  2.  gradu.”  Explicit  on 

f.  14r. 

2.  ff.  14r-16r.  “  Hie  incipiimt  nomina  Herbarum  Anglicana," 
written  in  3  columns  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Alphita.  It  is  a 
simple  checklist  of  English  names  of  plants  in  the  order  as  they 
occur  in  the  Latin  alphabet  of  our  Alphita.  Explicit  on  col.  1, 
f.  16r:  “  Expliciunt  Vocabula  Herbarum  Anglicana.” 

3.  ff.  16r,  col.  2-17r.  [English  poem  on  bloodletting.}  At  the  end 
of  the  first  narrow  column  of  f .  16r  are  the  words :  “  Sequitur  de 
missione  sanguinis.”  The  poem  begins  in  the  first  line  of  the  second 
column.  The  whole  poem,  with  a  few  medico-historical  notes,  is 
published  in  this  paper. 

4.  ff.  17r,  line  3-18v,  line  6.  [Medicine  against  the  pestilence]  of 
John  of  Burdews.  The  treatise  was  originally  written  in  or  about 
1390.  It  occurs  in  many  manuscripts  both  English  and  Latin. 
Sudhoff  (Arch.  Gesch.  Med.,  1912,  5:73-5)  published  a  slightly 
different  text,  which  he  found  on  ff.  16r-17v  of  MS.  Sloane  2320. 
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Schbffler  (Beitrage  zur  mittelenglischen  Medizinliteratur.  Halle, 
1919,  p.  175)  discussed  extensively  the  identity  of  John  of  Burdews 
with  Magister  Johannes  de  Burgundia.  The  text  of  this  treatise  ends 
with  the  words :  “  &  f>row  (>e  favor  of  god  he  shal  scape  &  be 
delyuered  of  (>is  siknes.” 

5.  ff.  18v,  line  7— 46v.  \_Recipes^  A  great  number  of  recipes  of 
medicines  against  all  sorts  of  external  and  internal  diseases ;  cosmetic 
preparations,  diagnostic  tests,  etc.  This  part  of  the  manuscript  is  in 
the  style  of  the  typical  medieval  English  leechbooks,  though  the  col¬ 
lection  seems  to  be  different  from  the  recipes  published  by  Henslow 
or  Dawson.  As  an  example,  I  quote  the  following  diagnostic  test  for 
the  determination  of  the  sex  of  fetus  during  pregnancy  (on  f.  24r)  : 

“  Take  an  okruleff,  or  a  worteleff,  go  to  the  woman  [>at  is  with  childe, 
lete  hir  droppe  on  (>e  leff  of  hir  mylke;  (>an  folde  the  leeff.  put  it 
in  to  the  eymber,  lete  hete,  (>an  take  it  out3.  if  it  crowe,  hit  is  a  sone. 
If  it  do  not3  it  is  A  dowter.”  On  f.  46v  the  last  recipe  against  stone 
ends  unfinished  with  the  words :  “  and  waste  so  brekyth  and  wastyth 
(>e  stone  J>at  is  withinne  ”... 

6.  ff. 47r,  line  l-57r.  [Treatise  on  the  urine]  Chiefly  English 
text  with  a  few  Latin  lines.  It  describes  the  qualities,  colors,  contents, 
and  regions  of  the  urine.  On  f .  47r  primitive  sketches  of  urine  bottles 
illustrate  the  different  colors  of  the  urine,  and  their  prognostic  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  treatise  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Latin  original  not 
yet  identified. 

7.  ff.  57v-60r.  [Treatise  on  urine  of  man  and  woman]  Transla¬ 
tion  of  a  Latin  original  ”  construyd  and  mad  construyd  and  mande 
be  the  wysest  clerk  of  phisyk  of  ynglonde  and  translat  out  of  laten 
in  to  englis  be  the  demawnd  of  the  Kyng.”  Who  this  ”  wisest  clerk 
of  physics  ”  was  needs  further  investigation. 

8.  ff.60r-62v.  [Recipes]  Various  15th  century  prescriptions 
against  colic,  black  jaundice,  nose  bleeding,  cramps,  toothache,  etc. 

P.  f.63r-63v.  [Monthly  regimen]  It  describes  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  for  bloodletting  and  gives  simple  dietetic  rules  for  each 
month.  Similar  regimes  occur  frequently  in  medieval  manuscripts. 
This  part  is  essentially  the  same  as  ”  P.  200  ”  on  page  63  of  Hens- 
lou/s  Medical  works  (Lond.,  1899).  The  leaf  ends  with  a  recipe 
for  a  medicine  against  chest  disease. 
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10.  f.  64r-64v.  [De  regimine  sanitatis  corporis;  or.  Dietary] 
First  of  three  English  poems  of  John  Lydgate  (1370-1451),  post- 
Chaucerian  monk  poet,  which  have  been  included  in  the  manuscript 
probably  for  the  consolation  of  suffering  patients  as  the  glossa  says : 
“  Si  tibi  deficit  medice  (jtc),  medici  tibi  hant  et  sint  haec  tria  metres 
(sic)  leta.”  The  Dietary  begins  with  the  words : 

“  Ffor  helth  of  body  keure  for  colde  in  hede 
Et  no  rawe  met  take  good  hed  her  to  ”  .  .  . 

The  poem  has  10  stanzas  of  8  lines  in  the  verse  form  ababbaba,  and 
ends  with  the  words : 

“  Off  master  Antonys  nor  of  master  Heughe, 

To  all  indifferente  richest  dietarye.” 

The  Dietary  occurs  in  at  least  29  other  manuscripts,  and  has  been 
printed  several  times,  once  as  “  Medicina  stomachi  ”  by  Caxton. 
MacCracken  knows  11  stanzas  of  this  poem  (Minor  poems  of  Lyd¬ 
gate.  Lond.,  1911). 

11.  ff.  65r-66v.  [Stans  pxier  ad  mensam]  Another  Lydgate  poem 
in  English  on  good  table  manners  in  14  stanzas  of  8  lines.  It  occurs 
in  several  other  manuscripts,  and  has  been  printed  repeatedly.  It 
begins : 

“  My  dere  sone  first  thy  selfe  enhable 
wyth  all  thyne  heart  to  vertuous  diciplyne  ”... 

and  ends : 

“  Yff  aut  be  mys  in  worde  selable  or  dede 
put  all  defaut  uponne  John  lidgate.” 

12.  ff.  66v-67r.  [Doctrine  for  pestilence]  Lydgate’s  three  stanzas 
of  8  lines.  MacCracken  knows  of  4  stanzas.  It  begins : 

”  Who  woll  bene  hole  &  kep  hym  fro  seknesse 
'  And  resiste  (>e  forake  of  pestelence  ”... 

and  ends: 


”  The  morow  slepe  called  goldene  insentense 
Grettely  helppyth  ageyns  (>e  myste  blake.” 
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13.  i.  67r.  [Prayers  and  incantations]  Five  short  incantations  in 
Latin  and  English  against  various  diseases.  One  of  these  charms  is 
against  worms,  and  reads :  “  In  the  honor  of  Gode  and  of  the  blyssyd 
mary  and  all  the  seynts  of  heven  and  of  that  holy  seynt  serve  Job 
and  of  Jobys  servyce(  . . .  )  ad  IX  wormys  VIII  wormes  VII  wormes 
VI  wormes  V  wormes  iiij  wormes  iij  wormes  ij  wormes  i  worme 
hedles  what  best  that  I  assoyll  welde.” 

14.  ff.  67v-75r.  [Recipes]  English  text  probably  written  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  John  Shorn  or  Shorne,  who  on  f.  73r  asks  for  3  Paternosters, 

3  Aves  and  one  Credo  for  his  merits  in  copying  the  prescriptions. 
This  portion  of  the  manuscript  has  been  written  after  1397  as 
shown  by  a  recipe  in  which  the  scribe  mentions  that  it  was  “  the 
erllys  medycyn  of  Bokyngham  Syr  Thomas  wodstoke  (>e  kyngs  sone 
|>at  now  was  duke  of  Glocestre  ^e  which  now  is  ded  ”...  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  died  in  1397. 

15.  {.  75v.  [Botanical  fragment]  The  fragment  describes  the 
qualities  and  therapeutical  use  of  Consolida  maior,  “  avance,”  Cen- 
tauria  maior  and  minor.  It  ends  abruptly. 

16.  f.  76r.  [Zodiacus]  This  poem  and  the  following  leaves  seem 
to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  manuscript,  and  have  been  written  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  14th  century  (about  1320).  The  Zodiacus  is  a 
Latin  poem  in  37  hexameters  describing  the  influence  of  the  stars 
of  the  zodiac  upon  the  human  body.  It  begins : 

“  Summa  tenet  vervex  bos  collum  brachia  fratres  ”... 
and  ends  with  two  lines  on  Pisces : 

”  Piscis  habens  lunam  noli  curare  potagram 
Carpe  viam  cicius  sit  pascio  supra  salubris.” 

Pansier  (Arch.  Gesch.  Med.,  1908,  2:45)  mentions  MS.  318  in 
Carpenteras,  of  the  13th  century,  in  which  f.  162v  seems  to  have 
the  same  poem.  The  Zodiacus  also  occurs  in  MS.  178  of  Metz 
(14th  cent.). 

17.  f.  76v.  [Rittial  against  epilepsy]  Old  Latin  text  presenting  a 
mass  and  other  religious  exercises  for  cases  of  epilepsy,  with  a 
prayer  in  verse  to  the  three  oriental  magi,  Jasper,  Melchizar,  and 
Attopa.  The  poem  reads: 
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“  Jasper  fert  aurum  thus  melchizar  attopa  mirram 
Et  quicumque  trium  fert  secum  nomina  regum 
Soluitur  a  morbo  domini  pietate  caduco.” 

A  poem  similar  to  this  is  contained  in  MS.  Nouv.  acquis,  fr.  4267 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  written  on  vellum  about  1300,  which 
Sudhoff  has  published  in  a  misspelt  form.  Another  ritual  against 
epilepsy  is  found  in  MS.  Med.  8°.  11  of  Liibeck  (See  Arch.  Gesch. 
Med.,  1909,  2:  300;  383). 

18.  f.  76v.  [Fragment  of  Pope  Clement's  mass  against  instan¬ 
taneous  death]  Latin  text  in  a  few  lines,  which  ends  abruptly.  The 
mass  was  promulgated  at  the  Church  Synode  in  Vienna  1311/12  by 
Clemens  V.  (1305-14).  This  fragment  is  very  important  for  the 
chronological  location  of  our  manuscript. 

19.  ff.  77r-81v.  [Recipes]  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  leaves  as 
well  as  f.  76  are  the  earliest  portion  of  the  MS.  Here  we  read  Latin 
and  English  recipes  and  incantations  against  insomnia,  singultus, 
stranguria,  podagra,  wounds,  fevers,  formula  for  exorcism,  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  Unguentum  alabastri,  charm  against  pain.  There  is  also 
Bernhard  Gordon’s  treatment  of  “  virgae  virilis,”  treatment  of 
gonorrhea,  etc. 

20.  f¥.  82r-88v.  [Recipes]  written  in  various  hands.  The  style  of 
prescriptions  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  No.  5  of  this  MS. 

21.  ff.  89r-92v.  [De  urinis]  work  of  Constantinus  Africa- 
Nus.  The  text  is  in  Latin,  and,  according  to  the  scribe,  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  Passionarius  (f.  92  should  precede  f.  91). 

22.  ff.  93r-94v.  [De  urinis  mulierum]  probably  part  of  No.  21, 
written  in  the  same  hand. 

23.  ff.  95r-108v.  [Pharmacological  notes]  Latin  text  written  in 
a  rapid,  careless  hand.  One  wonders  whether  it  was  the  notebook  of 
a  medical  student.  It  begins :  “  In  descriptione  receptorum  ”  .  .  . , 
and  ends :  “  (>e  phylosophyi  ypocras.”  F.  108r  gives  a  recipe  for 
Aqua  vitae. 

24.  ff.  109r-lllv.  [Recipes  against  phlegma]  English  text,  partly 
Latin.  F.  109v  mostly,  1  lOr  completely  blank.  The  text  ends  abruptly: 
“  seknes  yn  f>e  worn  .  .  .” 
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25.  ff.  112r-114v.  {Of  the  elements]  Unidentified  alchymistic 
fragment  in  English.  It  begins :  “  Ihsus  maria  lettres  and  ff.  s  [sigma 
crossed  through]  .h.  this  lettre  Bis  asenive  lyde  to  [>is  element  [>e  aiere 
(>at  we  call  a  sons  letter  ”  [etc.].  The  text  ends  unfinished. 

26.  ff.  115r-117v.  “  The  Booke  of  Alkamy.”  Alchymistic  frag¬ 
ment,  which  begins :  “  Hier  beginet  the  booke  of  alkamy.  For  as 
miche  as  this  ”  [etc.],  and  ends:  “  &  caste  awey  (>e  feces  &  setthey 
glasse  ink  ...” 

As  the  description  shows,  our  manuscript  is  entirely  medical,  and 
its  contributors  flourished  between  1320  and  1420,  a  period  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  English  science  and 
literature.  It  was  an  age  of  energy  and  innovation,  and  the  manu¬ 
script  as  a  whole  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the  medical  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  busy  epoch. 

There  was  much  new  to  learn,  and  the  medieval  student  had  to 
memorize  a  lot.  Already  the  Salernitan  School  tried  to  help  students 
by  putting  its  doctrine  into  verses.  Many  other  medical  poems  were 
written  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  in  our  days  not  a  few  students 
mount  Pegasus,  and  write  mnemonic  verses  like  the  following  men¬ 
tioned  by  Col.  H.  W.  Jones/  The  Librarian,  to  remind  them  of  the 
cranial  nerves : 

On  Old  Olympus  Piny  Tops 

A  Fin  And  German  Picked  Gome  Hops. 

The  Poem  on  Bloodletting,  which  is  No.  3  of  our  manuscript,  and 
belongs  to  the  14th  century,  consists  of  45  couplets  in  90  lines.  In 
the  manuscript  the  couplets  are  indicated  by  red  brackets  on  the 
margin ;  in  the  present  edition  every  other  line  of  the  poem  is  indented. 

A  search  for  other  versions  of  this  poem  led  me  to  the  Reliquiae 
antiquae  of  Thomas  Wright  and  J.  O.  Halliwell  (Lond.,  1845)  in  the 
first  volume  of  which  (p.  189-191)  Halliwell  published  an  almost 
identical  metrical  rule  on  bloodletting  found  in  a  12®  volume  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  then  in  possession  of  C.  W.  Loscombe. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  other  manuscript  known  at  present  in  which 
rules  for  bloodletting  in  English  verse  occur.  I  am  sure  that  Sudhoff, 
who  collected  many  medieval  treatises  on  phlebotomy,  would  have 
published  such  poems  in  his  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Chirurgie 
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im  Mittelalter  (Lpz.,  1914)  if  he  had  found  them  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London. 

The  text  of  the  poem  as  printed  here  is  in  its  original  spelling  but 
without  the  abbreviations  of  the  scribe,  maintaining  the  Anglo-Saxon 
p  and  3  letters.  In  the  footnotes,  the  more  important  text  variants 
of  the  Loscombe  Ms.  and  modem  English  equivalents  of  obsolete 
Chaucerian  words  can  be  found. 

F.  16r.  de  (missione)  sanguinis. 

3e  maistres  |>at  vse  blode  lating, 

And  hereby  gete  yowr  leving, 

Here  ye  may  leuer  ^  wisdom  goode 
In  what  place  ye  shall  lete  bloode 
Inman  woman  and  childe 
Ffor  that  ben  wickid  and  wilde.* 

Veynes  pere  be  xxxti  and  too 
For  many  evill  must  be  vndo.* 
xvj  in  the  hefde  *  full  right 
And  xvj  by  nethe  I  sow  plight. 

In  what  place  thei  shall  be  founde 
I  shall  sow  telle  in  this  stounde.* 

Bi  side  the  eere  *  there  ben  too 
That  on  a  childe  *  must  be  vndoo 
To  kepe  his  hede  from  eviltumyng 
And  fro  scabbe  *  witouts  lesing. 
ij.  at  pe  templis  yere  must  blede 
for  stopping*  and  aking  I  rede.** 

And  i.  is  in  the  forhede  ** 
for  lepor  **  and  sawseflem  **  pat  must  blede. 

Above  pe  nose  forsope  **  is  oone 
for  pe  frensie  “  must  be  vndone. 

And  aUo  when  pe  eyne**  besore 
And  for  pe  pose  **  good  euer  more.** 
ij.  pere  ben  at  pi  eyne  ende 

..  if  thei  be  blereende  **  for  to  amende.** 

for  pe  webbe  pat  comith  prow  moking  ** 

I  yow  telle  non  losing. 

F.  16v.  At  the  hole  of  pe  throte  pere  ben  too 

pat  for  lepor  and  steyte  brest  **  must  be  vndo. 

In  the  lippis  .iiij  pere  be 
good  to  blede  I  telle  it  the.** 

Too  benethin  **  above  also 
I  the  telle  pere  be  too. 

Ffor  sorenesse  of  pe  mowth  to  blede 
whan  it  is  flayne**  I  telle  pe  and  rede.** 
ij  vnder  the  tongue  witouts  lye 
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miut  blede  for  the  swynne,” 

And  when  pi  tongue  is  aking 
brow  ony  maner  swelling, 
pow  haue  I  tolde  of  xvjne 
pat  longit  for  the  hede  I  wene.** 

Of  as  many  I  will  jow  say 
of  ellwhere  ben  infay.** 

In  euery  arme  ben  .v. 

fulgode  to  blede  for  man  and  wive. 
Cephalica  is  one  i  wis 
the  hed  veyne  clepid  **  is. 
pe  body  a  boute  and  pe  hede. 

He  clensith  well  from  euill  whede. 

In  pe  boute  of  pe  arm  also 
anoper  is  must  be  vndo. 

Basilica  his  name  is 
lowest  he  lithe  pere  iwis. 

Ffor  sother  he  clensith  pe  lif  rigte 
and  al  pe  membris  I  pe  plith. 
pe  medic  veyne  by  twen  here  to 
pe  corall  he  is  clepid  sa 
pat  veyne  clensith  witoutj  doutg 
above  benethe  witin  witoutj. 
from  basilica  pat  I  haue  tolde 
A  branch  stirte  vp  ful  bolde  ** 

To  pe  thumbe  goth  pat  braunch 
pe  cardiac  he  wolde  staunch, 
pe  toper  **  branch  fulrite  goith 
to  pe  litill  fynger  witout  oth.** 

Salua  Stella  is  his  name, 
he  is  a  veyne  of  nobill  fame.** 
pere  is  no  veyne  pat  clensith  so  dene 
stopping  of  leuer  and  of  pe  splene. 
Aboue  pe  knoklis  of  pe  fete 
wit  the  Ij.  veynes  may  pou  mete, 
witinne  sittith  domestica, 
witout;  sittith  Saluatica. 

Domestica  clensith  welle 
pe  bledder  wit  in  euery  delle. 
Saluatica  witout;  dout;, 

He  clensith  well  from  pe  gout;. 

A  woman  xal  in  ye  hanmes  **  blede 
for  sloping  of  hire  **  flores  **  at  nede. 
A  man  xal  blede  pere  also 
pe  emeraundes**  (.  ,  .)**  to  for  do. 
pese  veynes  if  pe  .  .  .  *•  I  say 
pe  quarteyne  pou  vo  .  .  .  y.** 

All  the  veynis  pat  .  .  .  ** 

Thei  densen  hope  yong  and  olde. 
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F.  17r  Yiff  J>ou  vse  theise  at  nede 

of  )>e  evill  by  forne  )*ou  not  drede.** 

So  that  lorde  be  helpinge 
bat  al  thing  hath  in  weldinge.** 

1)  learn.  2)  for  evelys  that  ben  wyk  and  wilde  (Lose.)  3)  that  on  a  man 
mot  ben  vndo  (Lose)  4)  head.  S)  moment  6)  ear.  7)  man  (Lose.)  8)  sealle 
(Lose.)  9)  stoppynge  of  kynde  as  I  rede  (Lose.)  10)  advise.  11)  in  the  mydde 
for-hevede  (Lose.)  12)  not  leprosy.  13)  salsa  phlegma,  probably  aene.  14) 
forsooth  =  really.  IS)  fuethynge  (Lose)  16)  eyes.  17)  eold  in  the  head.  18)  and 
for  resyng  gout  good  euer  more  (Lose)  19)  blurring.  20)  when  they  beth  bleryt 
for  to  amende  (Lose)  21)  and  for  that  eometh  of  smokynge  (Lose)  22)  straight¬ 
ness  of  the  breast.  23)  as  I  yow  telle  now  bydene  (Lose.)  24)  by  the  eyhen  (Lose) 
25)  to  flay  =  to  be  deprived  of  skia  26)  what  hyt  is  I  fynde  as  I  rede  (Lose) 
27)  quinsy.  28)  think.  29)  that  hel  were  bet  in  fay  (Lose.)  30)  called.  31)  brandi 
veyn  spryngeth  up  ful  bolde  (Lose)  32)  other.  33)  doubt.  34)  in  Lose,  the  lines 
of  this  couplet  are  reversed.  35)  harme  (Lose)  36)  her.  37)  flowers.  38)  hemor¬ 
rhoids.  39)  missing  words:  for  to  undo  (Lose.)  40)  missing  words:  thou  use 
(Lose)  41)  missing  words:  thou  shall  do  away  (Lose.)  42  missing  words:  I 
have  tolde  (Lose)  43)  to  be  afraid  of.  44)  in  govemyng  (Lose) 

The  Loscombe  manuscript  ends  with  the  words :  “  Explicit  ars 
flebotomandi  secundum  Cambridge  et  Oxon.”  Bloodletting  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  popular  minor  surgical  intervention  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
would  have  their  own  rules  for  the  operation.  In  several  other 
treatises  they  described  the  technique  of  bloodletting,  and  on  sche¬ 
matic  drawings  showed  the  sites  of  available  and  recommended 
superficial  veins. 

Not  any  vein  was  suitable  for  bloodletting.  The  scribe  of  the 
Egerton  manuscript  (Ms.  2572,  quoted  by  Gunther  in  Early  Science 
in  Oxford.  Oxf.,  1925,  i:  18)  alludes  to  a  choice  of  veins  in  a 
Verse : 

“Ye  that  wyll  lette  gude  men  blode 
And  vaynes  wyth  all  youwre  Hues  fode 
Some  vaynes  vse  ye 
And  mony  other  lette  ye  be.” 

Our  poem  enumerates  only  32  sites  on  the  body  where  veins  are 
allowed  to  be  opened  for  the  treatment  of  various  disease.  Of  these, 
16  are  on  the  head,  10  on  the  arms.  4  on  the  feet,  and  2  on  the 
genitals (?).  These  are  the  veins  on  the  head:  2  beside  (or  rather 
behind)  the  ear,  2  on  the  temporal  region,  one  on  the  forehead,  one 
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above  the  nose,  two  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  2  under  the 
tongue.  The  veins  of  the  body  are :  a)  five  on  each  arm:  1 )  cephalica 
or  head-vein,  2)  basilica,  3)  middle  vein  or  corail,  4)  cardiaca  to 
the  thumb,  5)  salvatella  to  the  little  finger,  the  4.  and  5.  being 
branches  of  the  basilica;  b)  veins  of  the  foot:  1)  domestica  at  the 
inner  malleolus,  2)  salvatica  at  the  outer  malleolus. 

The  number  and  site  of  veins  suitable  for  bloodletting,  and  the 
indications  for  opening  a  particular  vein  vary  in  the  contemporary 
Latin  manuscripts.  A  general  comparison  of  12.-15.  century  codices 
and  still  older  texts  on  phlebotomy  shows  that  the  older  the  codex 
or  text  the  fewer  the  veins  recommended  for  opening. 

The  poem  mentions  some  26  various  diseases  in  which  phlebotomy 
is  valuable,  such  as  evil  turning  of  the  head  (vertigo  and  nausea), 
scabbe  (scab,  probably  impetigo  or  eczema),  stopping  (congestion), 
aching  of  the  head,  leper  (disease  of  the  face),  sawseflem  (acne), 
frensie  (term  including  all  sorts  of  cerebral  disease),  sore  eyes,  pose 
(common  cold),  swynne  (squinancia,  quinsy,  angina),  blereende 
eyes  (dimness  of  vision),  webb  of  the  eyes  (pterygium?),  straight¬ 
ness  of  the  breast  (angina  pectoris?),  soreness  of  the  mouth,  exul¬ 
ceration  of  the  mouth,  liver  diseases,  gout,  menorrhagia  or  metror¬ 
rhagia,  hemorrhoids,  quartana.  As  already  Dawson  pointed  out  (A 
leechbook.  Lond.,  1934,  p.  17),  such  common  words  as  “evil,  sore, 
ache,  gout  ”  do  not  always  convey  the  meanings  we  understand  by 
them  at  the  present  day.  They  mean  any  kind  of  local  affection. 

Bloodletting  is  one  of  the  oldest  surgical  interventions,  and  was 
recognized  by  almost  all  medical  schools.  Since  the  times  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  many  medical  writers  have  discussed  its  value,  invented  new 
cutting  instruments,  described  the  technique  of  operation,  and  argued 
about  its  indications  and  contraindications.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
phlebotomy  became  even  a  prophylactic  measure,  but  after  1500,  it 
gradually  lost  its  prestige.  To-day,  it  is  no  more  considered  as  a 
panacea,  but  even  now  it  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  aid  of  therapy, 
provided  it  is  carried  out  with  the  observation  of  the  old  Salernitan 
rule: 

“  Si  fiat  rite,  si  recte  cuncta  gerantur. 

In  multis  causis  causa  salubris  erit.” 
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The  University  of  Southern  California 

One  of  the  most  literary  and  most  delightful  essays  of  Sir  William 
Osier  is  his  “  Creators,  Transmuters,  and  Transmitters,  as  Illustrated 
by  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Burton,”  a  short  address  which  gives 
good  indication  of  Osier’s  ability  to  charm  an  audience  of  listeners 
the  while  he  exercises  his  philological  powers.  Originally  delivered 
24  April  1916  at  the  opening  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 
Exhibition  at  the  Bodleian,  the  address  was  privately  published  the 
same  year  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  as  a  tiny  eight-page 
pamphlet,  and  therefore  has  never  received  the  circulation  and 
recognition  it  deserves.  For  that  reason  it  is  here  reprinted  with 
such  introductory  remarks  of  mine  as  will  least  detract  from  its 
appreciative  tone  and  scholarly  atmosphere.* 

I 

The  very  first  book  Osier  bought  was  a  copy  of  the  Globe  Shake¬ 
speare,  purchased  in  1867.  This  volume,  he  said,  was  afterwards 
^  stolen,  and  “  the  curses  of  Bishop  Emulphus  have  often  been  invoked 
on  the  son  of  Belial  who  took  it.”  ^  This  Shakespeare  and  a  copy  of 
the  1862  edition  of  his  beloved  ”  Religio  Medici  ”  were  close  com¬ 
panions  of  his  student  days.  A  few  years  after  its  purchase  another 
connection  with  Shakespeare  brought  about  a  good  story : 

*  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  Professor  Frank  C.  Baxter  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  English  at  The  University  of  Southern  California,  under  whom,  as 
chairman  of  my  thesis  committee,  I  began  my  studies  of  Osier’s  literary  essays 
several  years  ago;  and  who  has  kindly  read  the  manuscript  of  this  introductioo, 
steering  me  with  much  wisdom  away  from  several  pitfalls. 

*  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  (Oxford,  1929),  p.  xviL 
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Before  leaving  Berlin  in  December  1873,  while  ordering  Virchow’s  Archiv 
at  Reimer’s,  I  saw  on  the  desk  the  prospectus  of  Schmidt’s  ‘  Shakespeare- 
Lexicon,’  which  I  asked  to  have  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  published.  In  October 
1875  I  moved  from  Victoria  Square  up  Beaver  Hall  Hill  to  rooms  with  Mr. 
King,  an  Englishman  employed  in  the  Custom  House,  who  had  but  one 
thought  in  life — Shakespeare.  He  had  an  excellent  library  in  which  I  often 
spent  a  pleasant  hour.  He  was  a  dear  old  man,  much  esteemed,  and  always 
ready  to  spend  more  than  he  could  afford  on  his  hobby.  One  afternoon  at 
the  College,  just  before  my  lecture,  the  postman  left  on  the  table  a  parcel 
from  Reimer’s,  and  to  my  delight  it  was  Schmidt’s  concordance,  which  had 
really  been  forgotten.  My  first  thought  was,  how  happy  Mr.  King  will  be 
to  see  it  I  looked  at  it  hurriedly  but  with  much  anticipatory  pleasure.  On 
my  return  to  the  house  Mr.  King,  who  had  just  come  in,  was  sitting  by  the 
6re  and  greeted  me  in  his  cheery  way  with,  ‘  What’s  that  you’ve  got  ?  ’ 

‘  Something  that  will  rejoice  your  heart,’  I  said,  and  deposited  the  work  in  his 
lap.  The  shock  of  the  realization  of  a  life-long  dream,  a  complete  concordance 
of  Shakespeare,  seemed  to  daze  the  old  man.  He  had  no  further  interest  in  me 
and  not  a  word  did  he  say.  I  never  got  it  back !  For  months  he  avoided  me, 
but  helping  him  one  day  on  the  stairs,  my  manner  showed  that  Schmidt  was 
forgotten,  and  he  never  referred  to  it  ag^in.  The  work  went  to  McGill 
College  with  his  Shakespeare  collection.  When  in  the  Library  in  1910,  I 
asked  for  the  first  edition  of  Schmidt  and  was  glad  to  see  my  book  again 
after  thirty-five  years.  This  story  is  written  on  the  flyleaf  [cf.  no.  5451  *] 
as  a  warning  to  bibliomaniacs !  * 

Osier’s  letters  and  essays  abound  with  quotations  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  whom  he  came  to  know  almost  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Bible 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  On  the  1874  European  trip  mentioned 

'This  number,  in  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  refers  to  a  third  edition  of  Schmidt’s 
Skakespeare-Lexikon  (revised  by  Gregor  Sarrazin,  Berlin,  1902).  The  annotation 
to  the  entry  quotes  the  inscription  Osier  made  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  long  lost  copy 
of  the  first  edition:  “  In  1875  I  had  a  room  with  Mr.  King,  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  When 
io  Berim  in  187  [3]  I  had  ordered  Schmidt’s  Lexikoa  Knowing  Mr.  King’s  interest 
in  everything  Shakespearian  I  took  it  to  him,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  eager¬ 
ness  and  the  joy  with  which  he  handled  the  book.  /  never  sow  it  again  until  this 
morning.  The  old  man  avoided  me  for  months.  One  day  when  he  was  ill  I  went 
up  stairs  to  see  him,  and  on  another  occasion  I  made  what  he  called  a  ‘  magnificent 
cure  of  his  giddiness  ’  by  removing  a  bit  of  wax  which  was  in  contact  with  the 
drum  of  his  ear ;  but  he  was  never  happy  in  my  presence.  He  never  spoke  of  the 
book,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  him  for  it  When  his  collection  came  to  this 
library  my  copy  of  Schmidt  came  with  it,  and  I  add  this  memorandum  as  an 
mcouragement  to  elderly  bibliophiles  to  appropriate  the  books  of  their  good  natured 
friends.  15  Aug.,  1910.” 

*  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  p.  xix. 
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above  he  wrote  a  description  of  a  chaplain  in  Vienna,  saying  the 
chaplain  did  not  “  take  the  current  when  it  served  You  see  I  am 
rather  Shakespearian  tonight.  Shakespeare  has  been  my  light  litera¬ 
ture  for  some  time :  that  accounts  for  it  .  .  * 

Another  typical  mention  of  Shakespeare  may  be  taken  from 
Osier’s  essay  on  Plato,  read  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Qub 
on  14  December  1892 :  “  Thus  a  considerable  literature  already 
illustrates  the  medical  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  from  whose  doc¬ 
tors,  apothecaries,  and  mad-folk  much  may  be  gathered  as  to  the 
state  of  the  profession  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century."  * 
That  Osier  knew  such  “  considerable  literature  ” — to  which  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Osleriana  is  a  noble  monument — shows,  in  some  measure,  a 
critical  bent.  Such  titles  zs  The  Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
by  John  Charles  Bucknill  (London,  1860),  Shakespeare  and  Bio¬ 
logical  Science  by  D.  Fraser  Harris  (Montreal,  1916),  Medicine  & 
Kindred  Arts  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  by  John  Moyes  (Glasgow, 
18%),  and  Shakespeare  and  Medicine  by  Sir  StClair  Thomson 
(London,  1916)  are  among  the  titles  under  Shakespeare  in  the 
Bibliotheca.* 

From  another  lecture,  delivered  19  October  1897,  we  may  take  this 
couplet  as  a  good  example  of  Osier’s  casual  quotations : 

How  much  the  fool  that  hath  been  sent  to  Rome 
Exceeds  the  fool  that  hath  been  kept  at  home.^ 

In  the  address  as  originally  published  in  the  Medical  News  of  20 
November  1897,  from  which  source  Dr.  Cushing  reprinted  an  ex- 
^  cerpt  in  the  Life,  the  sharp  taimt  was  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  But 
when  Sir  William  came  to  reprint  the  article  in  Aequanimitas  in 
1904  he  evidently  thought  best  to  substitute  “  the  ”  for  “  Shake¬ 
speare’s.”  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis,  in  the  Corrigenda  and  Addenda 
(New  Haven,  Conn.,  1936)  to  Dr.  Cushing’s  biography,  points  out 

*  Harvey  Cushing,  The  Life  of  Sir  IVilliam  Osier  (Oxford,  1926),  I,  115. 

*  Sir  William  Osier,  “  Physic  and  Physician  as  Depicted  in  Plato,”  Aequammitai 
With  Other  Addresses  to  Medical  Students,  Nurses  and  Practitioners  of  Medicmt, 
Second  Edition  (Philadelphia,  1930),  p.  49. 

*Cf.  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  Nos.  5436-5453,  6618,  6844,  6912, 
7197,  7231-7232. 

*  (}uoted  in  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  I,  461. 
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that  the  lines  are  actually  from  Cowper’s  “  Progress  of  Error  ”  and 
read: 

How  much  the  dunce  that  hath  been  sent  to  roam 
Exceeds  the  dunce  that  hath  been  kept  at  home. 

“  The  couplet,”  remarks  Dr.  Cushing,  “  certainly  loses  nothing  in 
W.  O.’s  chance  rendering.” 

By  1905  Osier  had  become  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  had 
whole-heartedly  transferred  to  the  Bodleian  the  active  interest  in 
library  and  bibliographical  work  that  he  had  shown  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  His  outstanding  service  to  the  Bodleian,  for  which 
the  Librarian  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  wrote  him,  “  You  deserve  a  statue 
in  the  Bodleian  quadrangle,”  was  his  imagination,  initiative,  and 
energetic  action  in  securing  the  return  of  the  library’s  original  copy 
of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.  It  had  come  to  the  library  in 
1623,  but  had  been  parted  with  after  the  Restoration  as  superseded, 

“  superfluous  and  of  little  use,”  when  the  Third  Folio  was  received. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Turbutt,  whose  great-great-grandfather  had  acquired 
it  sometime  before  1759,  had,  on  the  discovery  that  the  copy  was 
the  old  Bodleian  First  Folio,  been  offered  £3000  for  it  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  Suspending  his  answer  for  two  months  in  the  hope  that  the 
Bodleian  might  be  able  to  give  the  same  price,  Mr.  Turbutt  finally 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  treasured  work  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  It  was  repurchased  for  the  library  by  public  subscription 
in  1906,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  sum  being  raised  by  “  the  enthusiastic 
efforts  of  Dr.  Osier,”  who  obtained  large  contributions  from  Lord 
Strathcona  (£500)  and  Lord  Mount  Stephen.® 

II 

While  the  picture  Osier  paints  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, 
Viscount  St.  Albans,  in  the  ”  Creators,  Transmuters,  and  Trans¬ 
mitters  ”  is  rather  unflattering,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
respect  for  the  philosopher’s  work.  Indeed,  he  includes  Bacon  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Prima  of  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  listing  Franciscj  de 
VeruUmio  Instauratio  magna  (Lond. :  apud  Joannem  Billium,  1620), 

*  The  whole  story  is  beautifully  told  by  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  43-47. 
Cf.  also  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  p.  xxviii  and  No.  5443. 
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Novum  Organum  (ed.  by  Thomas  Fowler,  Oxford,  1889),  Sylva 
Sylvarum  (London,  1635),  History  naturall  and  experimentall,  of 
Life  and  Death  (London,  1638),  Of  the  Advancement  and  Pro- 
ficience  of  Learning  (Oxford,  1640),  and  The  Essays,  or  Counsels, 
civil  &  moral  (London,  1668).  Also  included  are  biographical  and 
critical  sources  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  Achille  Chereau,  G. 
Walter  Steeves,  George  L.  Walton,  and  some  others.® 

The  following  excerpt  of  a  letter  to  James  J.  Walsh  of  New 
York,  written  late  in  1913,  mentions  Bacon  and  may  be  cited:  “It 
was  awfully  nice  to  see  you,  but  I  wish  you  would  not  appropriate 
all  the  reprobate  Protestants  like  Shakespeare  in  your  wretched  out- 
of-date  community.  W,hy  don’t  you  take  Bacon  and  that  old  rascal 
Calvin  who  burned  my  friend  Servetus !  ’’ 

It  was  for  the  Baconians  that  Sir  William  made  their  hero  look 
his  worst,  and  this  section  of  the  “  Creators,  Transmuters,  and 
Transmitters  ’’  essay  is  all  that  Dr.  Cushing  reprints  in  the  LifeP 
Two  works  listed  in  the  Bibliotheca  touch  on  the  famous  controversy: 
No.  772,  John  Knott’s  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Harvey,  and  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  (London,  1905),  and  No.  691, 
George  L.  Walton’s  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  from  the  Botanical 
Point  of  View.  In  view  of  Osier’s  interest  in  the  problem,  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Christopher  Morley’s 
amusing  story: 

A  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  the  pleasant  Falstaff  Room  of  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  Providence,  R.  I.  I  asked  the  waiter  if  there  were  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare  around  as  I  wanted  to  look  up  some  details  in  the  Boar’s 
Head  Tavern  scene,  illustrated  on  a  mural  over  the  bar.  There  was  no  book 
available,  but  the  cheerful  waiter,  eager  to  please,  said,  “  I  can  tell  you  where 
the  picture  comes  from,  it’s  from  the  third  act  of  Shakespeare.” — And  later, 
seeing  my  interest,  and  anxious  to  please,  he  added  (this  is  exact  quotation) 
”  Some  people  think  Bacon  wrote  it,  so  they  don’t  know  which  to  read.” 


*  Cl  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  Nos.  681-691,  1884. 

“  Quoted  in  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  391. 

“  Ibid.,  II,  526-527. 

Christopher  Morley,  Preface  to  The  Complete  IVorks  of  William  Shakespeare 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1936),  p.  xvil 
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Now  for  Robert  Burton.  In  one  of  his  most  polished  addresses, 

“  The  Master-Word  in  Medicine,”  Osier  advised : 

If  yon  wish  to  learn  of  the  miseries  of  scholars  in  order  to  avoid  them,  read 
Part  I,  Section  2,  Member  3,  Subsection  xv,  of  that  immortal  work,  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy;  but  I  am  here  to  warn  you  against  these  evils, 
and  to  entreat  you  to  form  good  habits  in  your  student  days.^* 

No  other  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  Religio  Medici  and  the 
Bible,  so  influenced  Osier  in  his  literary  style.  Nor  had  any  writer 
a  profounder  effect  on  him  than  Burton.  Speaking  of  the  essay  on 
“ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  Dr.  Cushing  wrote: 

As  Madan,  I  believe,  says.  Osier  became  so  saturated  with  the  subject  that 
one  would  suppose  that  Burton  himself  had  written  the  essay. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  I  think,  about  the  Religio  with  which,  like  the  Bible, 
he  was  so  familiar  that  it  unconsciously  affected  his  style  and  led  to  his  essays 
all  being  peppered  with  quotations,  the  source  of  which  he  took  for  granted 
every  one  would  recognize.^* 

Osier  seemed  convinced — ^though  without  evidence ! — that  his 
rooms  in  the  Old  Library  building  at  Oxford  were  those  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  Burton  and  Locke.  '  In  back  of  his  day-book  for  the  year 
1907  there  are  listed  seven  items  under  “  Lectures  for  Baltimore, 
1908,”  the  last  one  being  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  but  two 
years  elapsed  before  he  was  to  return  to  the  United  States  from 
England."  And  even  then  the  Burton  lecture  was  not  made ;  it  was 
not  until  five  years  later  that  the  essay  on  ”  Burton’s  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  ”  was  given.  In  the  meantime  Osier  had  greatly  assisted 
during  1908  and  1909  in  collecting  Burton’s  books  at  Christ  Church, 
and  had  had  a  copy  made  of  Burton’s  portrait  at  Brasenose  which 
was  inserted  among  the  books — ^he  always  felt  that  “  the  man  him¬ 
self  and  his  books  should  not  and  could  not  be  divorced.”  Also  on 
15  November  1909  Osier  read  a  paper  on  ”  The  Library  of  Robert 
Burton  ”  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,  London.  The  essay 

**  Sir  William  Osier,  Aequanimitas  With  Other  Essays,  p.  37S. 

“Personal  correspondence  from  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing.  Letter  dated:  New 
Haven,  6  October  1936. 

“  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  27,  30,  91. 

”Ibid.,  II,  113. 
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remained  unpublished  for  several  years,  although  a  summary  was 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  (Vol.  XI,  p.  4) ;  it  was 
finally  printed  in  full  as  “  Robert  Burton — the  Man,  his  Book,  his 
Library  ”  in  1926/^  It  explains  the  results  of  Osier's  browsings  in 
old  college  libraries,  particularly  in  Christ  Church,  in  search  of 
Burton’s  books.  Of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  it  says,  among 
other  things : 

It  is  a  great  medical  treatise  (the  greatest  ever  written  by  a  layman),  orderly 
in  arrangement,  intensely  serious  in  purpose,  and  weighty  beyond  belief  with 
authorities.  The  sources  are  to  be  found  in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  to 
the  time  of  Burton.  There  is  probably  no  English  author  who  quotes  from 
so  many  writers  on  so  many  subjects.^* 

The  late  Falconer  Madan,  taking  the  presidency  of  the  Bibli¬ 
ographical  Society  vacated  by  the  death  of  Sir  William,  said  that  no 
part  of  the  Bodleian  appealed  more  to  Osier  than  that  collection 
Burton  left,  which  “  contains  the  sources  of  a  work  which  more 
than  any  other  combined  Sir  William’s  chief  interests — humanity, 
literature,  and  medicine.”  Osier’s  death  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  a  plan  to  prepare  a  definitive  edition  of  the  Anatomy 
based  on  a  collation  of  the  early  texts. 

On  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1913,  he  was,  on  22  April 
during  his  Silliman  lectures  at  Yale  on  The  Evolution  of  Modem 
Medicine,  the  special  guest  of  the  undergraduate  Elizabethan  Qub. 
“  We  gave  him  a  dinner,”  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  is  quoted 
as  saying,  “  and  afterwards  at  the  Elizabethan  Qub  he  spoke  most 
brilliantly  on  Burton’s  ‘  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.’  After  he  had 

Oxford  Bibliographical  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  I,  Part  III,  1925 :  Robert 
Burton  and  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Papers  by  Sir  William  Osier  and  Others. 
Edited  by  F.  Madan  (Oxford,  1926).  Cf.  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  199  n; 
and  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  Nos.  4621-4637,  7650,  7680-7682.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Osier’s  ability  as  a  literary  critic  and  historian  that  both  "  Robert 
Burton — the  Man,  his  Book,  his  Library,”  and  his  paper  on  Burton  in  the  Yale 
Review  (see  below)  are  listed  in  William  Bradley  Otis  and  Morriss  H.  Needle- 
man’s  Survey-History  of  English  Literature  (New  York,  1938)  as  important  works 
on  Burton  (p.  272). 

**  Quoted  by  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  200-201,  who  reprints  the  summary 
from  the  Transactions,  and  regrets  (as  the  essay  had  not  then  been  printed)  that 
such  a  worthwhile  paper  should  be  buried  away  from  the  eyes  of  general  readers. 

The  Library:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Bibliography,  Fourth  Series,  I  (1  June 
1920),  46. 
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talked  nearly  an  hour  he  asked  how  long  he  should  go  on,  and  I 
replied  that  we  could  sit  as  long  as  he  could  stand.  It  was  really  a 
wonderful  occasion.”  The  address  was  subsequently  published  in 
the  Yale  Review*^  and  Osier  intended  that  it  should  be  one  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  Burton. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  single  living  scholar  could  have  better 
handled  the  topic  than  Osier.  Taking  the  main  facts  of  Burton’s 
life  from  the  book,  he  sketched  his  early  education,  work  at  Christ 
Church,  career  and  death  in  1639/40  before  laimching  into  a  detailed 
and  careful  study  of  the  Anatomy.  To  escape  melancholy.  Burton 
wrote  upon  it — “  to  ease  his  mind,  for  he  had  gravidum  cor,  foedum 
caput,  a  kind  of  imposthume  in  his  head,  of  which  he  was  desirous 
to  be  unladen,  and  he  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation.”  But 
Burton  apologized  because  he  realized  that  this  was  a  medical  sub¬ 
ject  and  great  exception  may  have  been  taken  that  he,  a  divine,  “  has 
meddled  with  physic,”  and  he  asked  that  physicians  “  not  feel 
aggrieved.”  The  pseudonym  of  ”  Democritus  Junior  ”  was  chosen 
because  Democritus  had  been  found  by  Hippocrates  reading  a  book 
on  melancholy.  Burton’s  anonymity  was  respected  until  the  edition 
published  in  1895.  The  book’s  frontispiece  Osier  called  “  one  of  the 
most  Burtonian  features,”  possibly  prepared  by  the  author  himself. 

A  minion  of  the  Muses,  as  Burton  calls  himself,  he  has  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Anatomy  ( 1628)  the  well  known  poem  on  melan¬ 
choly,  two  stanzas  of  which  end  thus: 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 

And  the  other  picture : 

All  ray  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

Naught  so  damn’d  as  Melancholy.** 

Milton’s  “  L’Allegro  ”  and  “  II  Penseroso  ”  may  thus  have  been 
suggested,  although  the  celebration  of  Melancholy  was  a  common 
theme  of  seventeenth  century  poetry,  as  in  Fletcher. 

“Quoted  in  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  358-359. 

“  Sir  William  Osier,  “  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  Yale  Review,  III 
(January  1914),  251-271. 

”  Ibid.,  pp.  254-255. 

“  Quoted  ibid.,  p.  259. 
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Says  Osier : 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  Francis  Bacon  not  only  wrote  Shakespeare’s 
plays  and  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene,”  but  also  Burton’s  “  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.”  With  the  biliteral  cipher,  the  whole  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Essex,  and  Bacon  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Democritus  Junior !  Is  it  not 
just  as  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  the  late  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford  suggested,  that 
Burton  himself  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare?  Does  he  not  quote  him 
several  times,  and  are  there  not  fine  original  editions  of  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ” 
and  “  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  ”  among  his  books  in  the  Bodleian  ?  ** 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  consists  of  a  long  introduction,  the 
subject  matter  on  melancholy,  and  three  long  digressions.  In  the 
introduction  Burton  tries  to  show  by  all  sorts  of  proof  from  the 
Bible  and  writers  of  all  time  that  most  men  are  mad;  he  advocates 
tariff,  old  age  pensions,  and  good  roads.  Three  partitions  of  the 
subject  matter  deal  with  (1)  causes,  symptoms,  and  prognostics  of 
melancholy,  (2)  the  cure,  and  (3)  love  melancholy  and  religious 
melancholy.  Three  important  digressions  occur  on  anatomy,  on  air 
rectified,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  spirits.  For  a  student  of  Christ’s 
Church,  an  old  bachelor  and  a  divine,  the  section  on  love  is  amazing. 

The  greatest  borrower  in  literature,  he  does  his  pilferring  with¬ 
out  concealing  it,  simply  acting  as  a  conjunction  for  “  the  horse 
loads  of  citation,”  as  Milton  called  the  Anatomy.  Osier  regrets  “  that 
we  have  not  more  of  Burton  and  less  of  Bodley.”  ** 

”  No  book  in  any  language,”  states  Osier,  “  presents  such  a  stage 
of  moving  pictures  ” — 

kings  and  queens  .  .  .  :  generals  and  conquerers  .  .  .  ;  princes  of  the  church 
.  .'.  ;  philosophers  .  .  .  ;  the  heroes  .  .  .  ;  criminals  .  .  .  ;  the  great  navi¬ 
gators  .  .  .  ;  the  martyrs  and  virgins  .  .  .  ;  the  possessed  .  .  .  ;  the  beauties. 
.  .  .  The  lovers  .  .  .  ;  the  fools  .  .  .  ;  the  madmen  of  history  .  .  .  ;  the 
world  itself  .  .  . — a  fantastic  but  fascinated  medley  at  which  he  does  not 
know  whether  to  weep  or  to  laugh.** 

And  the  conclusion  is  characteristically  Oslerian : 

We  can  best  oppose  any  tendency  to  melancholy  by  an  active  life  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  others;  and  with  the  advice  with  which  Burton  ends  the  book,  I 

will  close:  _ 

Sperate  miseri; 

Cavete  felices. 

If  unhappy,  have  hope; 

If  happy,  be  cautious.** 


Ibid.,  p.  260. 


“  Ibid.,  p.  268. 


••Ibid.,  pp.  269-270. 


Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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Three  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  on  24  April,  the  Monday 
after  Easter,  the  Shakespearian  Exhibition  was  opened  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  This 
was  the  day  the  Germans  attempted  to  unload  arms  in  Ireland ;  and, 
Dr.  Cushing  remarks,  “  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  a  cabinet  ‘  crisis  ’ 
in  London  holding  sessions  behind  closed  doors,  with  a  meeting  at 
Oxford  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Divinity  School,  where  the 
speeches  were  on  a  subject  far  removed  from  politics.”  **  Among 
the  speakers  were  Falconer  Madan,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  and  Sir  William  Osier.  Osier  had  prepared,  in  his  happiest 
vein,  an  address  on  ”  Creators,  Transmuters,  Transmitters,”  **  which 
is  here  reprinted.  And  no  more  fitting  words  to  close  this  introduc¬ 
tion  are  possible  than  these  by  his  biographer :  *® 

Besides  the  creators,  transmuters,  and  transmitters,  there  is  another  class 
he  did  not  mention — the  inspirers  or  animators — a  group  to  fill  almost  as  few 
benches  as  the  creators  and  to  which  Osier  himself  belonged.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  trace  those  who  stimulate  others  to  create,  transmute,  and  transmit, 
though  they  are  always  much  more  loved  by  their  contemporaries  than  those 
of  the  other  groups.  ‘  The  Bodleian  is  a  huge  mausoleum,'  Osier  said.  He 
was  speaking  of  books,  ‘.not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  which  survives  its  author.' 
It  is  also  a  mausoleum  of  personalities,  but  many  a  day  will  pass  before  the 
inspiration  of  his  daily  visits  will  be  forgotten  by  Bodley’s  staff  of  workers. 


’*  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  526.  Cf.  Sir  William  Osier,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana, 
Nos.  5444-5445. 

”  Ibid.,  No.  5738,  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  has  this  annota¬ 
tion:  “  At  the  end  of  vol.  4  are  MS.  notes  used  by  Sir  W.  Osier  for  his  ‘  Creators, 
transmuters  &  transmitters’,  315  in  no.  3576.” 

*•  Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  527-528. 


CREATORS,  TRANSMUTERS,  AND 
TRANSMITTERS 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
SHAKESPEARE,  BACON,  AND  BURTON 

Remarks  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Bodley  Shakespeare 
Exhibition^  April  24^  tpt6, 

BY 

WILLIAM  OSLER 

At  the  command  of  Prospero,  the  authors  of  the  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  books  and  manuscripts  that  rest  in  and 
beneath  these  historic  buildings  would  arrange  themselves 
in  three  groups — creators,  transmuters,  and  transmitters. 
The  first  would  not  crowd  the  benches  of  this  school ;  for 
the  second  it  would  be  easy  to  find  accommodation  in  the 
city ;  while  the  third  would  swarm  black  over  Port  Meadow 
and  *  the  soft,  low-lying  Cumnor  hills  So  restricted  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  race  that  it  goes  easily  on 
the  seven-foot  shelf  of  President  Eliot’s  (of  Harvard) 
library.  The  vast  majority  of  all  books  are  dead,  and  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  has  survived  its  author.  Like  the 
race  of  leaves  the  race  of  books  is.  The  Bodleian  is  a  huge 
mausoleum.  Books  follow  a  law  of  nature.  Thousands  of 
germs  are  needed  for  the  transmission  of  an  individual 
of  any  species.  In  the  case  of  the  salmon  only  one  in  a 
thousand  is  fertilized  and  of  these  not  one  in  a  thousand 
reaches  maturity.  So  it  is  with  books — a  thousand  or 
more  are  needed  to  secure  the  transmission  of  a  single  one 
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CREATORS,  TRANSMUTERS,  AND  TRANSMITTERS 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

SHAKESPEARE,  BACON,  AND  BURTON  ♦ 

Remarks  tnade  at  the  opening  of  the  Bodley  Shakespeare 
Exhibition,  April  24,  1916 

BY 

WILLIAM  OSLER 

At  the  command  of  Prospero,  the  authors  of  the  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  books  and  manuscripts  that  rest  in  and  beneath  these 
historic  buildings  would  arrange  themselves  in  three  groups — cre¬ 
ators,  transmuters,  and  transmitters.  The  first  would  not  crowd  the 
benches  of  this  school ;  for  the  second  it  would  be  easy  to  find  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  city;  while  the  third  would  swarm  black  over  Port 
Meadow  and  ‘  the  soft,  low-lying  Cumnor  hills.’  So  restricted  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  race  that  it  goes  easily  on  the  seven- 
foot  shelf  of  President  Eliot’s  (of  Harvard)  library.  The  vast 
majority  of  all  books  are -dead,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  has 
survived  its  author.  Like  the  race  of  leaves  the  race  of  books  is. 
The  Bodleian  is  a  huge  mausoleum.  Books  follow  a  law  of  nature. 
Thousands  of  germs  are  needed  for  the  transmission  of  an  individual 
of  any  species.  In  the  case  of  the  salmon  only  one  in  a  thousand  is 
fertilized  and  of  these  not  one  in  a  thousand  reaches  maturity.  So 
it  is  with  books — a  thousand  or  more  are  needed  to  secure  the 
transmission  of  a  single  one  of  our  very  limited  stock  of  ideas. 
Were  all  the  eggs  of  all  the  salmon  to  reach  maturity  the  sea  could 
not  contain  this  one  species,  while  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  would  be  written  did  even  one  in  a  thousand  transmit 
a  fertile  idea.  It  is  enough,  as  someone  has  said,  if  ‘  every  book 
supplies  its  time  with  a  good  word.’ 

In  the  days  when  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  concluded  to  set  up  his  staff 
at  the  Library  door  at  Oxford,  there  lived  in  this  country  the  last 

*  [I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Elmer  Belt  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  large  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Osier  collection  contains  one  of  the  few  existing  copies  of  this  essay,  and 
who  graciously  had  a  photostatic  copy  prepared  for  me.  W.  W.] 
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of  the  great  transmitters,  Robert  Burton;  the  first  of  the  modem 
transmuters,  Francis  Bacon ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  creators, 
William  Shakespeare. 

Emerson’s  remark  that  ‘  every  book  is  a  quotation  ’  is  true  in  a 
special  sense  of  the  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  that  fust  unused 
on  our  shelves.  From  the  huge  tomes  into  which,  at  the  behest  of 
St.  Louis,  Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  the  thirteenth  century  boiled  down 
all  knowledge — the  earliest  edition  we  have  in  Bodley  weighs  above 
one  cwt. ! — to  the  last  issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  writers 
have  striven  to  transmit  the  stores  of  human  knowledge.  Such 
‘  systems  ’  have  their  day  and  then  cease  to  be.  The  individual  fares 
better  than  the  encyclopaedia,  but  not  often.  The  Discoveries  of 
Ben  Jonson,  a  timbered  mosaic,  so  skilfully  designed  that  even  the 
glue  is  invisible,  is  dead.  No  one  now  reads  the  Sylvae  Nuptialis  of 
Joannes  Nevizano,  a  mere  string  of  quotations ;  few  have  even  heard 
of  the  Zootomia  or  Moral  Anatomy  of  the  Living  by  the  Dead,  by 
Richard  Whitlock — though  he  was  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls;  or  of 
scores  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  patchworks.  Only 
the  golden  compilation  of  Robert  Burton  lives,  and  lives  by  the  law 
so  well  expressed  in  the  lines : 

Sappho  survives  because  we  sing  her  songs. 

And  Eschylus  because  we  read  his  plays. 

The  silent,  sedentary,  solitary  student  (as  he  terms  himself)  in 
the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe,  augustissimo  Collegia,  with 
Saturn  lord  of  his  geniture,  to  relieve  a  gravidum  cor,  swept  all 
known  literature  into  a  cento.  No  book  was  ever  so  belied  by  its 
title  as  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  reality  the  anatomy  of  man 
in  all  possible  relations  it  is  easy  to  read  the  secret  of  its  salvation. 
The  panorama  of  hiunan  life  is  sketched  in  broad,  firm  outlines  by  a 
man  of  keen  humour  and  kindly  satire.  Though  page  after  page  is 
laden  with  what  Milton  calls  ‘  horse  loads  of  citation,’  the  golden 
links  are  of  Burton’s  own  fashioning.  Even  the  dry  bones  of 
bibliography  come  to  life  as  he  pours  out  a  torrent  of  praise  upon 
the  ‘  world  of  books  that  offers  itself  in  all  subjects,  arts  and  sciences 
to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader.’  Except  Shakespeare, 
no  writer  has  realized  more  keenly  that  all  thoughts,  all  passions. 
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all  delights,  and  whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,  minister  to  the  one 
great  moving  impulse  of  humanity.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
from  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  an  old  bachelor,  and  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  should  have  come  the  most  elaborate  treatise 
ever  written  upon  love.  There  is  no  such  collection  of  stories  in  all 
literature,  no  such  tributes  to  the  power  of  beauty,  no  such  pictures 
of  its  artificial  allurements,  no  such  representation  of  its  power  of 
abasement.  The  thoughts  and  words  of  more  dead  writers  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  modem  readers  by  Burton  than  by  any  other  seventeenth- 
century  author.  That  the  Anatomy  is  not  in  the  cemetery  for  dead 
books  is  due  to  the  saving  salt  of  human  sympathy  scattered  through 
its  pages.  Burton  comes  within  the  net  of  the  Baconians,  but  it  was 
much  discussed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Parker,  of  the  Bodleian,  and 
Mr.  M.  L.  Horr  ^  of  Denver,  whether  it  was  not  more  likely  that 
he  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  melting-pot  of  the  transmuters  has  changed  the  world.  They 
have  been  the  alchemists  at  whose  touch  the  base  metal  of  common 
knowledge  has  turned  to  gold.  Among  them  Francis  Bacon  takes 
a  high  place,  not  so  much  for  his  inductive  philosophy,  really  a  new 
creation,  as  for  the  convincing  demonstration  that  the  relief  of  man’s 
estate  was  possible  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
A  great  transformer  of  the  mind,  he  realized,  as  no  one  before  had 
done,  that  ‘  within  the  reach  of  the  grasp  of  man  lay  the  unexplored 
kingdom  of  knowledge  if  he  will  be  but  humble  enough,  and  patient 
enough,  and  truthful  enough  to  occupy  it.’  With  a  Pisgah-sight  of 
Palestine,  he  lacked  the  qualities  of  a  Joshua  to  enter  himself  upon 
campaigns  of  conquest;  but  he  was  one  of  the  world’s  seers  with  a 
vision  of  the  possibility  of  man’s  empire  over  nature.  The  singularly 
human  admixture  of  greatness  and  littleness  was  in  his  works  as 
well  as  in  his  life. 

History  repeats  itself.  Greek  philosophy,  lost  in  the  wandering 
mazes  of  restless  speculation,  was  saved  by  a  steady  methodical 
research  into  nature  by  Hippocrates  and  by  Aristotle.  While  Bacon 
was  philosophizing  like  a  Lord  Chancellor,  two  English  physicians 
had  gone  back  to  the  Greeks.  ‘  Searching  out  nature  by  way  of  ex- 

^‘Wko  wrote  Shakespeare f’  by  ‘  Multum  in  Parvo’  (M.  L.  Horr),  from  the 
Denver  (Colorado)  Tribune-Republican,  1885.  4  pp.  (In  Bodley.) 
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periment  ’  (’tis  Harvey’s  phrase),  William  Gilbert  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  modem  physical  science,  and  William  Harvey  made  the 
greatest  advance  in  physiology  since  Aristotle.  Recking  not  his  own 
rede  Bacon  failed  to  see  that  these  works  of  his  contemporaries 
were  destined  to  fulfill  the  very  object  of  his  philosophy — the  one  to 
give  man  dominion  over  the  macrocosm,  the  world  at  large ;  the  other 
to  give  him  control  of  the  microcosm,  his  own  body.  A  more  striking 
instance  of  mind  blindness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  science. 
Darkly  wise  and  rudely  great,  Bacon  is  a  difficult  being  to  under¬ 
stand.  Elxcept  the  Essays,  his  books  make  hard  reading.  In  the 
Historia  Naturalis,  a  work  of  the  compiler  class,  one  would  think 
that  a  consideration  of  Life  and  Death  would  so  far  fire  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  to  save  the  author  from  the  sin  of  dullness.  Try  to  read  it 
A  more  nicely  tasteless,  more  correctly  dull  treatise  was  never 
written  on  so  fruitful  a  theme.  There  is  good  sense  about  medicine  I 
and  nature,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  contrast  between  youth  and 
old  age,  which  has  a  fine  epigrammatic  quality,  the  work  is  as  dry  as 
shoe-leather,  and  the  dryness  is  all  his  own,  as  other  authors  are 
rarely  quoted.  Only  a  mollusc  without  a  trace  of  red  marrow  or  red 
blood  could  have  permed  a  book  without  a  page  to  stir  the  feelings 
and  not  a  sentence  with  a  burr  to  stick  in  the  memory.  Bacon  students 
should  study  the  lengthy  consideration  given  in  it  to  the  spirits,  and 
then  turn  to  Schmidt’s  Lexicon  to  see  how  very  different  in  this 
respect  are  the  notions  of  Shakespeare’s  spirit.  The  truth  is  Bacon 
had  in  a  singular  degree  what  an  old  Carthusian  (Peter  Gamefelt) 
called  ‘  the  gift  of  infrigidation.’ 

What  a  contrast  when  a  Creator  deals  with  Life  and  Death!  The 
thoughts  of  the  race  are  crystallized  for  ever.  From  Galen  to 
Laurentius,  physicians  have  haggled  over  the  divisions  of  the  ages  of 
man,  but  with  a  grand  disregard  of  their  teaching.  Shakespeare  so 
settles  the  question  that  the  stages  are  stereotyped  in  our  minds.  We 
can  only  think  of  certain  aspects  in  terms  of  his  description.  The 
vicissitudes  of  every  phase  are  depicted.  The  shuddering  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  death  we  can  only  express  in  his  words. 

The  transmuters  have  given  to  man  his  world  dominion.  The  raw 
ore  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  have  been  refined  to  radium  by 
Crookes,  Ramsay,  and  the  Curies;  the  foundations  of  Krupp  are 
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laid  in  the  De  Re  MetaUica  of  Agricola;  the  defenders  of  Verdun 
use  the  expanded  formulae  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius ;  Lamarck 
and  Darwin,  Wallace  and  Mendel  are  only  Anaximander,  Empedo¬ 
cles,  and  Lucretius  writ  large;  Poppy,  Mandragora,  and  other 
drowsy  syrups  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  to  make  persons  in¬ 
sensible  to  pain,  but  the  great  transmutation  did  not  take  place  until 
October  16,  1848,  when  Morton  demonstrated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  the  practicability  of  aether  anaesthesia ;  Pasteur,  Koch,  and 
Lister  are  Varro,  Fracastorius,  and  Spallanzani  in  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  garb.  Only  by  the  labours  of  transmuters  has  progress  been 
made  possible,  and  their  works  fill  the  shelves  of  the  concentrated 
Bibliotheca  Prima  of  the  future. 

Whether  the  benches  of  this  school  would  seat  the  members  of 
our  third  group,  the  creators,  would  depend  very  much  on  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  Prospero.  Thus  to  Harvey  claiming  admission,  he  might 
say,  ‘  You  simply  took  the  idea  of  a  movement  of  the  blood  which 
had  been  current  knowledge  since  Solomon,  and  by  experiment 
demonstrated  a  motion  in  a  circle  and  not  by  ebb  and  flow.’  And  this 
is  true.  Without  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Fabricius  there  would  have 
been  no  Harvey.  Transforming  their  raw  ores  by  methods  all  his 
own,  he  made  the  De  Motu  Cordis,  1628,  a  new  creation  in  the 
world  of  science.  Not  by  the  material,  not  by  the  method  of  its 
manufacture,  but  by  the  value  of  the  finished  product  is  the  author’s 
position  to  be  judged.  In  Science  the  best  transmuters  have  been  the 
fruitful  creators.  The  same  law  holds  in  Art  and  in  Literature. 
The  Alchemy  of  Shakespeare  made  him  a  great  creator.  ‘  Self- 
school’d,  self-scann’d,,  self-honour’d,  self-secure,’  in  heaven-sent 
moments  he  turned  the  common  thoughts  of  life  into  gold.  From 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  the  teachers  who  stirred  our  hearts,  the  youth 
of  my  day  had  a  final  judgement  upon  Shakespeare.  After  the  two 
noble  knights  of  literature  *  have  spoken,  it  will  be  safer  for  a  layman 
to  express  his  feelings  in  the  words  of  one  of  these  masters : 

What  point  of  morals,  of  manners,  of  economy,  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  of  religion,  of  taste,  of  the  conduct  of  life,  has  he  not 
settled?  What  mystery  has  he  not  signified  his  knowledge  of? 
What  office,  or  function,  or  district  of  man’s  work,  has  he  not 

’  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 
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remembered?  What  king  has  he  not  taught  state?  What 
maiden  has  not  found  him  finer  than  her  delicacy  ?  What  lover 
has  he  not  outloved?  What  sage  has  he  not  outseen?  What 
gentleman  has  he  not  instructed  in  the  rudeness  of  his  be¬ 
haviour? — Emerson,  Shakespeare;  or  the  Poet. 

Five  thousand  volumes  in  Bodley  testify  to  a  vast  dominion  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  history  of  literature.  Once  before  in  the  world  a  poet 
held  all  the  thoughts  of  his  race.  From  Plutarch  and  Lucian  we  can 
judge  how  an  educated  Greek  was  really  constrained  to  express  him¬ 
self  in  Homer’s  words.  Such  universality  is  to-day  the  prerogative 
of  Shakespeare: 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 

Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 

As  a  little  needful  leaven  and  just  to  indicate  the  very  present  help 
he  may  be  in  these  troublous  times,  let  me  quote  Hotspur — any  officer 
to  any  wife : 

And,  to  conclude. 

This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 

I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy’s  wife :  constant  you  are. 

But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy. 

No  lady  closer;  for  I  well  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 

And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

The  exhibition  which  Bodley’s  Librarian  and  his  Assistants  have 
arranged  with  such  care  and  the  many  celebrations  the  world  over 
will  have  one  good  effect — a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  education  of  the  young.  In  life’s  perspective 
we  seniors  are  apt  to  resent  that  the  rising  generation  should  work 
out  its  own  salvation  in  ways  that  are  not  always  our  ways,  and 
with  thoughts  that  are  not  always  our  thoughts.  One  thing  is  in  our 
power,  to  admix  in  due  proportions  with  their  present  somewhat 
rickety  bill  of  fare  the  more  solid  nourishment  of  the  English  Bible 
and  of  Shakespeare. 
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A  NOTE  ON  EDWARD  JENNER’S  LOST  MANUSCRIPT 
ON  “  RHEUMATISM  OF  THE  HEART  ” 

HARRY  KEIL,  M.  D. 

New  York  City 

This  communication  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  clarify  Jenner’s 
position  in  the  historical  aspects  of  rheumatic  fever.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  original  views  on  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries 
in  angina  pectoris  and  his  exposition  of  the  effects  of  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
will  recognize  in  Edward  Jenner  a  pathologist  endowed  with  uncom¬ 
mon  gifts  of  observation  and  reasoning. 

In  reviewing  the  major  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  as  related  to  the’work  of  Wells,  I  stated :  ^  “It  is  little 
known  that  on  July  29,  1789  Edward  Jenner  had  ‘  favoured  the 
Society  (The  Fleece  or  Glouchestershire  Soc.)  with  Remarks  on  a 
Disease  of  the  Heart  Following  Acute  Rheumatism,  Illustrated  by 
Dissections.’  This  report  was  never  published  and,  unfortunately, 
the  original  copy  appears  to  have  strayed  or  been  lost  (Messeloff). 
To  Dr.  Jacobs  we  are  indebted  for  preservation  of  a  letter  *  written 
by  Dr.  Jenner  to  Dr.  Parry  on  Jan.  10,  1805,  in  which  the  following 
interesting  comments  are  found :  ‘  A  neighbor  of  mine  died  yester¬ 
day  from  a  disease  of  the  Heart,  which  followed  two  or  three 
attacks  of  acute  Rheumatism.  You  may  probably  remember  a  paper 
of  mine  that  was  given  into  the  Fleece  Med.  Soc’y  on  this  subject.’ 
That  Jenner’s  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  more  than  fragmentary 
may  be  gathered  from  his  concluding  sentence  in  which  he  requested 
the  return  of  his  paper  .  .  .  ‘  as  I  am  confident  many  a  life  is  lost 
by  not  shielding  the  Heart  at  the  going  off  of  acute  Rheumatism, 
which  not  infrequently  at  that  time  fills  a  morbid  determination  of 
blood  .  .  .  ’  Considering  the  reputation  of  Jenner  as  a  pathologist, 

’Keil,  H. :  Dr.  William  Charles  Wells  and  his  contribution  to  the  study  of 
rheumatic  fever.  Bull.  Instit.  Hist.  Med.  4  :  800,  1936. 

•Jacobs,  H.  B. :  Edward  Jenner,  A  Student  of  Medicine,  as  Illustrated  in  his 
Letters.  Contributions  to  Med.  &  Biol.  Research  Dedicated  to  Sir  William  Osier 
2  :  740,  1919.  P.  F.  Hoeber,  N.  Y. 
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it  seems  probable  that  his  paper  contained  information  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  However,  Wells  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this 
communication  and  it  seems  to  have  overlooked  entirely  by  Jenner’s 
contemporaries,  so  that  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  judge  its 
historical  significance.” 

Recently  Flaxman,*  discussing  the  historical  aspects  of  “  rheu¬ 
matism  of  the  heart  ”  in  connection  with  the  work  of  James  Hope, 
stated  that  the  original  manuscript,  ”  the  loss  of  which  Jenner  so 
bewailed,”  had  been  acquired  by  William  Osier  and  that  this  precious 
document  was  listed  in  the  “  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  ”  as  no.  1267, 
folio  11.*  However,  the  reference  in  question  concerns  an  Autograph 
MS  of  remarks  by  Jenner,  30  July,  1788,  on  disease  of  the  heart, 
reporting  a  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  with  autopsy;  this  paper  is  re¬ 
printed  briefly  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  (1 :  1297,  1896).  The 
manuscript  on  “  rheumatism  of  the  heart,”  which  I  was  so  anxious 
to  locate,  was  actually  not  read  until  July  29,  1789.  It  is  likely  that 
the  similarities  in  title  and  date  were  the  probable  reasons  for  con¬ 
fusing  the  two  papers. 

In  1914  Osier  *  purchased  from  Dr.  A.  H.  Carter  a  number  of 
original  documents  concerning  the  Fleece  Society  as  well  as  a  few 
unpublished  papers  by  Jenner.  Unfortunately,  the  folio  did  not  con¬ 
tain  the  lost  manuscript  on  “  disease  of  the  heart  following  acute 
rheumatism,”  for  Osier,  referring  to  this  particular  paper,  stated:' 
”  I  doubt  if  this  was  ever  published;  it  is  not  in  the  parcel  of  MSS.” 
In  order  to  verify  this  statement  I  wrote  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Osier 
Library,  McGill  University,  and  on  July  13,  1938  received  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  aforementioned  data  were  correct.  I  was  also  in¬ 
formed  that  the  manuscript  catalogued  as  no.  1267  in  “  Bibliotheca 
Osleriana  ”  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  England. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jenner  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  this  manu¬ 
script.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  Baron,*  who  wrote  the  most 

’Flaxman,  N. :  The  Hope  of  Cardiology.  James  Hope  (1801-1841).  Bull.  Instil 
Hist  Med.  6:  1,  1938. 

’Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  1929,  pg.  127  (No.  1267,  Folio  11). 

*  Biblio^eca  Osleriana,  1929,  pg.  128  (fine  print). 

•  Baron,  J. :  cited  in  “  Records  of  an  Old  Medical  Society,"  Brit.  Med.  J.  1 : 
1927,  1896. 
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authoritative  life  of  Jenner  stated  that  the  paper  “  contained  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  a  disease  of  the  heart  which  frequently  comes 
on  during  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  leads  to  enlargement  and 
disorganisation  of  the  part.  This  formidable  disorder  had  very 
much  escaped  the  notice  of  medical  men.  Jenner’s  observations 
were  original  and  had  they  been  published  at  the  time  they  were  first 
communicated  to  the  society,  his  claims  to  priority  could  not  have 
been  set  aside  as  the>  have  since  that  time  by  other  writers.” 

Historically,  tb*^  i  tipublished  manuscript  cannot  be  said  to  have 
possessed  unusual  significance,  for  it  is  likely  that  few  of  Jenner’s 
contemporaries  knew  of  its  existence  or  were  aware  of  its  contents. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way  of  assessing  precisely  the  possible 
indirect  influence  resulting  from  the  restricted  dissemination  of  the 
data  contained  in  Jenner’s  paper,  for  at  that  time  an  important 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  was  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was,  for 
example,  in  this  way  that  William  Qiarles  Wells  first  heard  of  the 
concept  of  “  rheumatism  of  the  heart  ”  from  David  Pitcairn.^  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  short  note  on  Jenner’s  lost  manuscript  is  to  shed 
more  light  on  the  medical  ability  of  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
history  of  Medicine  and  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of  a  physician 
in  whom  there  were  combined  the  talents  of  a  scientific  investigator 
and  an  astute  clinician. 


CLAUDE  BERNARD’S  WORK  ON  EXPERIMENTAL 
PNEUMOCONIOSIS 

GEORGE  ROSEN 

Although  the  problem  of  dust  diseases  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  medical  and  lay  public  only  very  recently,  yet  the  history  of 
these  diseases  and  their  investigation  extends  further  into  the  past, 
than  is  generally  known.  The  connection  between  the  dust  raised 
in  certain  occupations  and  the  existence  of  pulmonary  diseases  among 
the  workers  engaged  in  these  industries  was  noted  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  date.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that 
the  nature  of  this  connection  was  investigated.  Research  in  this 
phase  of  occupational  medicine  g^ew  out  of  the  developwnent  of 
pathological  anatomy  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Morbid  anatomy  made  rapid  progress  during  this  p)eriod.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  autopsies  were  p)erformed  and  sp)ecial  p)athology  was  able 
to  make  substantial  advances.  Numerous  observations  were  recorded 
including  several  relating  to  black  exp)ectoration  and  black  deposi¬ 
tion  in  the  pulmonary  organs  ( 1 ) .  It  was  the  investigation  of  these 
phenomena  which  in  the  following  century  was  to  give  research 
workers  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  occup>ational  pulmonary  diseases 
among  workers  in  dusty  industries. 

Naturally  enough,  diverse  opinions  were  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  source  and  nature  of  the  black  matter  found  in  the  sputum  and 
the  lungs,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  The  beginning  of  the  19th  century  saw  an  intense  develop)- 
ment  of  morbid  anatomy  in  France  owing  to  the  impjetus  experi¬ 
enced  by  medicine  during  the  Revolution. 

The  tremendous  mortality  common  to  the  hospitals  of  the  period 
provided  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  material  for  pathological 
investigation.  Among  the  various  phases  of  sp)ecial  pathology,  the 
problem  of  pulmonary  pathology  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Investigation  of  this  subject  led  to  the  discovery  of  various  patho¬ 
logical  states  where  the  lungs  had  acquired  a  black  colour  (2).  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  development  of  industry,  espjecially  in 
England,  was  accomp)anied  by  a  striking  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
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occupational  disease  among  industrial  workers.  Various  medical 
men  investigating  the  pulmonary  diseases  of  certain  groups  of 
workers  engaged  in  dusty  occupations,  such  as  the  mining  and  iron 
industries,  found  that  the  pulmonary  organs  also  exhibited  a  black 
pigmentation  at  autopsy  (3).  Once  the  attention  of  physicians  had 
been  called  to  the  presence  of  black  pigment  in  the  lungs,  inquiries 
were  instituted  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  theories  were  advanced 
to  explain  the  origin  of  this  pigment. 

In  the  main  there  were  two  opposed  schools  of  thought  on  the 
subject.  According  to  the  one,  the  black  colour  was  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  soot,  dust,  or  coal  particles;  the  other  group  main¬ 
tained  that  the  pigment  was  of  endogenous  origin,  being  produced 
by  an  alteration  of  the  blood.  Numerous  observations  were  adduced 
to  prove  the  truth  of  these  theories  but  the  dispute  was  not  settled 
until  1861  when  Ludwig  Traube  conclusively  demonstrated  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  inhaled  coal  particles  in  the  lungs  of  a  miner  (4). 

Prior  to  Traube’s  report  research  work  on  this  subject  consisted 
solely  of  pathological  and  clinical  observations.  It  was  not  until  the 
sixties  of  the  19th  century  that  attempts  were  made  to  produce  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  pigmentation  of  the  lungs  due  to  the  inhalation  of 
dust.  It  is  therefore  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  experimental 
attempts  in  this  direction  had  already  been  made  by  Qaude  Bernard 
during  the  fifties. 

In  1857  Bernard  published  a  volume  of  his  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Collie  de  France  imder  the  title  Lemons  sur  Us  Effets  des  Sub¬ 
stances  Toxiques  et  Medicamenteuses  (5).  In  the  third  lecture  of 
this  series  he  discusses  the  ability  of  the  respiratory  organs  to  ward 
off  the  deleterious  action  of  toxic  substances  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  respiratory  passages.  In  the  course  of  this 
discussion  he  mentions  his  experimental  attempts  to  produce  pneu¬ 
moconiosis  in  animals. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  these  experiments 
for,  as  Olmsted  has  pointed  out  in  his  recent  biography  of  Bernard, 
the  latter  had  a  habit  of  mentioning  various  pieces  of  experimental 
work  in  his  lectures  without  stating  when  they  had  been  executed. 

Nevertheless  several  circiunstances  permit  us  to  arrive  at  an  ap¬ 
proximate  date  in  this  case.  Bernard  gave  his  course  in  the  spring 
of  1856  so  that  the  experiments  certainly  took  place  prior  to  this 
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year.  He  refers  to  them  as  in  the  recent  past  so  that  they  were 
probably  not  carried  out  more  than  a  year  or  two  previously.  In  all 
probability  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  1855. 

These  experiments  of  his  arose  out  of  the  pathological  and  clinical 
observations  mentioned  above.  Thus  he  relates  that  several  yean 
earlier  it  had  been  proposed  to  substitute  other  substances  for  the 
coal  dust  employed  in  iron  foundries.  These  factories  were  re* 
garded  as  unhealthy  owing  to  the  deleterious  effects  attributed  to  the 
introduction  into  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  coal  dust  with 
which  the  air  was  charged.  “  At  autopsy,”  he  states,  “  a  black 
pigmentation  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  has  been  observed  in  patients 
who  had  exercised  this  trade.  This  marked  pigmentation  has  also 
been  observed  among  the  miners  who  work  in  the  coal  mines.”  But 
it  is  not  restricted  to  these  classes.  “  On  the  other  hand,”  Bernard 
continues,  “it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  the  same  black  pig¬ 
mentation  among  old  people  who  had  exercised  an  entirely  different 
trade  than  those  where  it  is  possible  to  attribute  it  to  this  cause. ..." 

Yet  these  are  only  anatomical  observations.  In  order  to  confirm 
the  theory  which  attributes  these  conditions  to  the  inhalation  of  coal 
dust,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  produce  this  pigmentation  of  the 
lungs  experimentally.  But  according  to  Bernard  it  is  on  this  point 
that  the  given  explanation  apparently  breaks  down ;  for  “  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  produce  this  pulmonary  change  artificially  by  making 
the  animals  breathe  air  filled  with  coal  dust.” 

He  then  describes  his  experiments.  “We  cover  the  head  of  a 
rabbit  with  a  bladder  containing  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  coal 
dust.  For  this  purpose  the  bladder  is  fastened  about  the  animal’s 
head  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  able  to  breathe  .  .  .  while  carrying 
the  bladder  around  all  the  time.  With  each  movement  that  it  makes 
it  stirs  up  the  dust  thus  changing  the  rather  confined  volume  of  air 
which  it  has  to  breathe.  If  one  so  desires  the  bladder  can  be  removed 
to  let  the  animal  eat,  after  which  it  is  replaced.  At  the  end  of  several 
days  the  animal  can  be  killed,  and  no  black  pigmentation  of  the  lungs 
will  be  found.  One  observes  some  dust  particles  only  in  the  nasal 
chambers,  but  there  are  none  even  in  the  larynx.” 

Bernard  explains  this  negative  result  by  attributing  it  to  the  filter¬ 
ing  action  of  the  nasal  passages.  “  The  air  is  filtered  in  such  a 
manner  in  the  nose  and  the  upper  respiratory  passages  that  it  does 
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not  arrive  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  which  are  not  provided  with  a 
ciliated  epithelium,  imtil  it  has  been  entirely  cleared  of  insoluble 
dusts.”  This  statement  is  extremely  interesting  per  se  for  it  fore¬ 
shadows  the  very  recent  experimental  work  of  Lehmann,  whose 
investigations  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  upper  respiratory 
passages  in  removing  dust  have  shown  that  morbid  conditions  and 
abnormalities  of  the  nasal  passages  accelerate  the  development  of 
dust  disease  of  the  lungs  (silicosis)  (6). 

Thus  simply  and  unassumingly  Bernard  reports  what  is  probably 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  experimental  attempt  to  dust 
the  lungs  of  animals  in  an  effort  to  reproduce  the  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  found  in  the  pulmonary  organs  of  workers  in  dusty  occupa¬ 
tions.  He  was  tmsuccessful  in  his  attempt  and  the  weak  spot  of  his 
experiments  was  pointed  out  and  overcome  several  years  later  by 
other  investigators,  particularly  Villaret  and  Crocq.  The  latter  in 
commenting  upon  Bernard’s  work  stated :  “  These  experiments  of  the 
celebrated  physiologist  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  because  he  killed 
his  rabbits  after  several  days,  and  a  much  longer  time  is  required 
before  the  accumulation  [of  the  dust]  has  become  considerable  enough 
for  the  pigmentation  to  manifest  itself  ”  (7). 

Qaude  Bernard  did  not*  continue  these  experiments  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  mention  of  experimental  work  by  him  on 
this  subject  at  a  later  date.  He  was  not  directly  interested  in  the 
pathological  effects  of  dust  but  rather  in  the  physiological  mechan¬ 
isms,  particularly  ciliary  action,  by  which  the  respiratory  passages 
warded  off  inhaled  dust  particles.  These  experiments  were  therefore 
a  secondary  outgrowth  of  his  physiological  researches.  Despite  their 
minor  role  in  the  total  body  of  his  experimental  work,  they  are 
nevertheless  interesting  for  the  history  of  research  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  pathology  of  pneumoconiosis.  For  it  was  the  use  of  the 
methods  of  experimental  pathology  which  was  to  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  pulmonary 
diseases  of  workers  engaged  in  dusty  occupations.  Although  Ber¬ 
nard’s  work  was  of  a  minor  nature,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  draw  attention  to  his  pioneer  attempt  in  this  field  and  to  throw 
some  light  upon  a  hitherto  unmentioned  aspect  of  his  researches. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
A  Review 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

I 

The  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  a  Greek  physician  born  in 
Anazarba,  who  at  the  time  of  Nero  served  in  the  Roman  legions,  was 
truly  a  great  book.  It  describes  almost  one  thousand  drugs  from 
the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  indicating  where  they 
can  be  found,  when  they  are  to  be  gathered,  how  they  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  to  what  medicinal  purpose  they  can  be  used.  The  book 
was  tremendously  successful.  It  was  the  authoritative  source  for 
over  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  West,  and  still  is  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  East. 

The  book  was  not  illustrated  originally,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
plant  pictures  that  would  help  the  reader’s  imagination  and  at  the 
same  time  set  limits  to  it,  would  be  most  welcome.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  illustrations  taken  from  other  sources  were  added  to  the  text, 
probably  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  and  several  illustrated  Greek 
manuscripts  are  still  preserved,  among  them  the  famous  Codex  of 
Juliana  Anicia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  books. 

Another  attempt  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book  was  made 
when  the  chapters  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  so  that  the 
drugs  could  be  found  more  easily.  This  must  have  happened  at 
about  the  same  time. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  work  of  such  significance  would  be 
translated  into  Latin  and  in  such  a  way  made  available  to  the  West¬ 
ern  mediaeval  world.  It  was  translated  as  a  whole  or  in  parts  at 
least  three  times  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  already.^  Cassiodorus 

*  It  happened  more  than  once  that  the  same  text  was  translated  several  times  in 
the  same  period.  The  Synopsis  and  Euporista  of  Oribasius  were  translated  twice 
in  the  6th  century,  both  times  in  or  near  Ravenna  (Henning  Morland,  Die  lateini- 
schen  Oribashts-iibersetxungen,  Oslo,  1932).  The  Hippocratic  Prognostikon  was 
also  translated  twice  (H.  E.  Sigerist,  Fragment  einer  unbekannten  lateinischen 
Cbersetzung  des  hippokratischen  Prognostikon,  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medisin, 
1930.  Vol.  23,  pp.  87-90). 
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(born  ca.  490  A.  D.)  mentions  that  an  illustrated  Latin  Herbarium 
Dioscoridis  was  in  his  library:  quodsi  vobis  non  fuerit  graecarum 
litterarum  nota  facundia,  in  primis  habetis  Herbarium  Dioscoridis, 
qui  herbas  agronun  mirabili  proprietate  disseruit  atque  depinxit.* 

We  do  not  know  exactly  which  translation  this  was,  but  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  important  as  it  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  Latin  translation  in  the  sixth  century. 

Numerous  fragments  of  such  a  translation  are  preserved  as  inter¬ 
polations  to  the  Herbarius  Pseudo-Apulei  in  one  group  of  manu¬ 
scripts.*  Quotations  from  the  same  version  occur  in  Isidorus  of 
Seville  (ca.  560-636). 

An  entirely  different,  but  also  early  mediaeval  translation  is  pre¬ 
served  in  two  important  manuscripts :  Monacensis  Latinus  337  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  eighth  century  in  Monte  Cassino,  and  Parisinus  Latinus 
9332  written  in  the  ninth  century  in  Chartres.  Two  leaves  of  this 
latter  manuscript  were  cut  out  while  the  book  was  still  in  Chartres 
and  are  preserved  today  in  the  Municipal  and  University  Library  of 
Berne  (Codex  A  91). 

When  K.  Hofmann  and  T.  M.  Auracher  began  to  edit  the  Latin  • 
Dioscorides  in  1882  *  only  the  Munich  manuscript  was  known  to 
them  so  that  the  first  book  of  the  Materia  Medica  was  edited  from 
one  manuscript  alone.  After  a  long  interruption  H.  Stadler  con¬ 
tinued  the  edition  *  and  in  the  meantime  the  Paris  manuscript  and  the 
Berne  fragments  had  been  identified  so  that  there  was  a  much  more 
solid  foundation  for  the  edition  of  Books  II  to  V. 

'  Stadler  intended  to  reedit  Book  I  but  he  never  did  it,  and  now  the 
gap  has  just  been  filled  by  H.  Mihaescu  who  gives  us  a  new  edition 
of  Book  I  •  based  on  all  existing  manuscripts.  At  last  we  have  a 
complete  critical  edition  of  this  particular  Latin  translation  of  the 
Materia  Medica  easily  available.^ 

*  De  Institutione  dhrinarum  litterarum,  cap.  31. 

*  Pseudo-Apulei  Herbarius,  ed.  E.  Howald  et  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Leipzig,  1927.  See 
pp.  viii-ix. 

*  Der  Longobardische  Dioskurides  des  Marcellus  Virgilius,  Romanische  For- 
schungen,  herausg.  von  Karl  V ollmoller,  Erlangen,  1882,  Vol.  I,  pp.  49-105. 

'Romanische  Forsckungen,  X,  181-247;  XI.  1-121 ;  XIII,  161-243;  XIV,  601-636. 

*  Dioscoride  Latino.  Materia  Medica,  libro  primo,  a  cura  di  H.  Mihaescu,  lafi, 
Tipografia  Alexandru  A.  Terek,  Str.  Marzescu  9,  1938,  viii  -i-  72  pp. 

'  *  Easily  available  ’  is  a  euphemism  because  Mihaescu’s  edition,  published  in 
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These  translations  are  very  important  for  the  history  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
Mihaescu  intends  to  write  a  monograph  that  will  give  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  language  of  this  Dioscorides  translation.  Similar 
studies  have  been  made  in  recent  years  with  great  success  on  other 
medical  texts  by  students  of  the  school  of  Einar  Lofstedt  in  Sweden. 

The  Materia  Medica  was  a  great  book  but  it  was  too  big  for  the 
purposes  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  shorter  treatises  such  as  the 
Herbarius  Pseudo- Apulei  were  infinitely  more  popular.  While 
scores  of  manuscripts  of  the  latter  are  still  preserved,  only  very  few 
of  Dioscorides  have  survived,  as  we  mentioned  before,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  only  relatively  few  were  ever  written. 

There  was  a  definite  need  for  a  shorter  Dioscorides  and,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  such  a  treatise  was  compiled  and  became  known  as  Liber 
Dioscoridis  de  herbis  femininis.  It  is  not  a  literal  translation  but  a 
short  compilation  from  Dioscorides  and  other  sources  describing  71 
medicinal  herbs  and  their  therapeutic  virtues.  While  some  chapters 
follow  the  text  of  Dioscorides  very  closely,  others  do  it  only  loosely, 
and  other  chapters  have  no  connection  with  Discorides  at  all.  The 
compilation  was  not  made  from  the  Latin  translations  mentioned 
before,  but  from  the  Greek,  so  that  it  actually  represents  a  third 
Latin  early  mediaeval  version  of  Dioscorides  at  least  of  parts  of  the 
text.  Most  manuscripts  are  illustrated. 

Valentin  Rose  *  thought  that  this  version  was  the  one  to  which 
Cassiodorus  referred,  which  is  quite  possible.  It  is  a  Herbarium 
because  it  limits  itself  to  plants  while  Dioscorides  describes  also  ani¬ 
mal  and  mineral  drugs.  A  preface  preserved  in  a  British  Museum 
manuscript  (Harleian  4986,  f.  44'')  describes  the  book  as  a  “  libel- 
lum  botanicon  ex  dioscoridis  libris  in  latinum  sermonem  conversum 
in  quo  depicte  sunt  herbarum  figure.” 

This  short  Dioscorides  enjoyed  almost  as  much  popularity  as 
Pseudo- Apuleius.  Very  early,  certainly  not  later  than  in  the  sixth 
century,  it  was  combined  with  the  short  treatise  of  Pseudo-Musa,  De 
herba  vettonica  and  the  Herbarius  Pseudo- Apulei  to  form  a  regular 

Rumania,  is  not  so  easy  of  access,  and  Stadler’s  edition  is  scattered  all  through  the 
Romanische  Forschungen. 

*  Hermes,  1874,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  38. 
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collection  in  which  it  appeared  as  Book  III.*  Two  further  treatises, 
describing  animal  drugs,  were  added  to  this  collection,  the  anony* 
mous  treatise  De  taxone  and  the  Liber  medicinae  Sexti  Placiti  Papy- 
riensis  ex  animalibus,  pecoribus  et  bestiis  vel  avibus.  These  five 
books  combined  represented  the  authoritative  source  of  early  mediae¬ 
val  materia  medica. 

The  treatise  De  herbis  femininis  was  published  by  H.  F.  Kastner 
in  1896  on  the  basis  of  only  three  manuscripts.  Since  there  are 
infinitely  more  manuscripts  and  since  the  tradition  of  the  text  is 
much  better  known  today,  a  new  critical  edition  must  be  made.  And 
it  must  include  the  illustrations. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  Dioscorides  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  taken  when  a  Latin  edition  of  the  alphabetic  version  was  made. 
This  happened  in  the  eleventh  century.  Our  oldest  manuscripts  were 
written  in  the  early  twelfth  century.  I  cannot  prove  it  yet  but  I 
think  there  are  good  reasons  to  assume  that  this  new  edition  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  Dyascorides  alphabeticus  was  a  product  of  the 
School  of  Salerno.  A  number  of  new  texts  such  as  the  so-called 
Passionarius  GcUeni  attributed  to  Gariopontus  were  compiled  in  the 
eleventh  century.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Western  Europe  an 
increasing  demand  for  more  elaborate  treatises  that  would  impart 
more  information  than  the  short  early  mediaeval  compilations.  This 
new  literature  does  not  show  any  trace  of  Arabic  influence  but  it 
shows  that  Greek  sources  were  used  directly  and  many  evidences 
point  to  Southern  Italy  as  to  its  place  of  origin.  We  still  know  very 
little  about  the  pre-Constantinian  period  of  the  Salernitan  School 
and  more  research  is  needed  to  elucidate  this  very  interesting  forma¬ 
tive  stage  of  the  School. 

The  Dyascorides  alphabeticus  has  not  yet  been  examined  in  detail. 
The  task  will  be  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  the  original  Greek  text 
was  used  and  whether  and  in  what  way  the  early  Latin  translation 
was  utilized.  In  addition  to  the  text  of  Dioscorides  the  book  con¬ 
tains  numerous  excerpts  from  other  sources.  In  a  Bamberg  manu¬ 
script  (L.  iii.  9)  the  version  is  attributed  to  Constantine  of  Africa. 

*  This  is  possibly  the  interpretation  of  the  ‘  Explicit  liber  canonis  libri  tertiL’ 
See  Kastner,  Hermes,  1896,  Vol.  31,  p.  590. 

“  Pseudo-Dioscoridis  de  herbis  femininis,  Hermes,  1896,  Vol.  31,  pp.  578-636. 
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This  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  If  Constantine  had  been  the  author 
be  probably  would  have  included  excerpts  from  Arabic  sources.  The 
reference  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  as  it  shows  from  what  region 
such  a  new  edition  was  expected. 

The  Dyascorides  became  a  very  popular  book.  Many  manuscripts 
are  preserved  “  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  book  was  printed 
(Colle  1478).  The  fact  that  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides  was 
available  in  Latin  in  this  edition  explains  why  it  was  not  translated 
from  the  Arabic  in  the  twelfth  century  as  so  many  other  ancient 
medical  treatises  were. 

There  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  Dioscorides  in  the  Renaissance. 
New  translations  were  made  from  the  Greek  and  numerous  editions 
were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century.^* 

With  the  Circa  instans  of  Platearius  Arabic  influence  began  to  be 
felt,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  Western  materia  medica,  an  influence 
that  increased  considerably  when  the  Arabic  writers  became  available 
in  Latin. 

II 

The  literature  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  describes  simple 
drugs  and  their  use  in  the  treatment  of  various  ailments.  The  phy¬ 
sician  needed  another  type  of  literature,  namely  treatises  that  de¬ 
scribed  compound  remedies,  collections  of  prescriptions. 

Greek  medicine  produced  an  enormous  amount  of  such  books  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Alexandrian  period.  Galen  summarized  and  systema¬ 
tized  the  pharmacological  knowledge  of  his  time  in  a  number  of 
monographs  and,  after  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius  and  Paul  of  Aegina 
devoted  large  sections  of  their  books  to  prescriptions. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  this  literature  was  chiefly  represented  in 
Latin  by  two  groups  of  texts,  the  Antidotaria  and  Receptaria}*  The 
manuscripts  of  the  Carolingian  period  contain  many  such  texts.  Not 
two  of  them  are  identical,  although  they  are  derived  from  the  same 

"  H.  Diels,  Die  Handschriften  der  antiken  Aerzte,  II  Teil,  p.  31,  Berlin,  1906. 

'*  L.  Choulant,  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  Altere  Medicin.  Leipzig,  1841, 
pp.  78-82. 

“  See  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Studien  und  Texte  sur  friihmittelallerlichen  Rezeptliteratur, 
Leipzig,  1923. — Julius  Joriman,  Friihmittelalterliche  Rezeptarien,  Zurich-Leipzig, 
1925. 
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sources  and  have  many  recipes  in  common.  It  was  a  decidedly  prac¬ 
tical  literature  that  was  consulted  by  the  physician  constantly  in  his 
practice.  Every  scribe  added  or  omitted  recipes,  or  changed  their 
arrangement  in  order  to  suit  his  purposes  better. 

The  Antidotaria  contain  mostly  elaborate  prescriptions,  antidotes, 
the  classical  recipes  of  Greek  medicine.  The  Receptaria  are  more 
modest.  Their  prescriptions  are  simpler  and  often  follow  the  order 
a  capite  ad  calcem.  Many  are  derived  from  Latin  sources  such  as 
Pliny,  Marcellus,  Theodorus  Priscianus  and  other  early  mediaeval 
writers.  But  there  are  no  sharp  border-lines  between  the  two  groups. 

The  Arabic  influence  set  in,  again,  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  a 
Salernitan  treatise,  the  Antidotarium  Nicolai  and  thereafter  Arabic 
pharmacology  dominated  mediaeval  medicine.  The  Antidotaria  and 
Receptaria  were  largely  superseded  by  this  new  literature  but  they 
did  not  disappear.  As  their  recipes  were  less  complicated  than  the 
elaborate  Arabic  prescriptions  they  became  very  popular  with  the 
compilators  who  wrote  collections  of  recipes  in  the  vernacular 
languages. 

A  very  useful  Index  to  Mediaeval  French  Medical  Receipts  has 
been  published  by  Ada  Goldberg  and  Hymen  Saye.^*  The  mediaeval 
medical  texts  in  Germanic  languages  printed  until  1910  have  been 
listed  by  Karl  Sudhoff.“  Numerous  English  medical  books  contain¬ 
ing  recipes  have  been  made  available.  And  now  a  new  English  text, 
a  Liber  de  diversis  medicinis  has  just  been  published  by  Margaret 
Sinclair  Ogden.** 

'It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  a  model  of  sound  scholarship. 
The  text  is  edited  with  all  the  painstaking  care  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  But  Miss  Ogden  has  done  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  edit  the  text.  She  has  studied  its  history  and 
background  and  has  analyzed  it  to  the  last  detail. 

From  her  Introduction  we  learn  that  the  manuscript  was  written 
around  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  Robert  Thornton 

Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1933,  Vol.  I,  pp.  435-466. 

Archhf  fur  Geschichte  der  Medisin,  1910,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  273-303. 

The  “  Liber  de  Diversis  Medicinis  ”  in  the  Thornton  Manuscript  (MS.  Lincoln 
(Zathedral  A.  5.  2),  edited  by  Margaret  Sinclair  Ogden,  London,  published  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  (Original  Series,  No.  207)  by  Humphrey  Milford, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938,  xxix  -h  160  pages,  1  plate.  Price  10  s. 
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who  in  all  probability  was  one  of  the  Thorntons  of  East  Newton. 
The  Liber  de  diversis  medicinis  is  a  typical  compendium  of  remedies 
compiled  from  various  sources.  Some  of  the  recipes  are  very  short, 
others  as  long  as  half  a  page.  A  score  of  prescriptions  is  attributed 
to  the  Rector  of  Oswaldkirk,  others  to  a  M agister  William  de  Ex- 
cestre,  still  another  to  Ser  Apilton  but  the  great  majority  comes  from 
that  huge  mass  of  anonymous  recipes  that  were  passed  on  from  one 
physician  or  layman  to  another  and  were  written  down  for  practical 
purposes  in  ever  changing  combinations. 

A  few  short  treatises  are  interspersed  among  the  prescriptions 
such  as  the  Signs  of  Death  or  the  smaller  of  the  two  treatises  on  the 
pestilence  commonly  attributed  to  John  of  Burgundy.  A  few  Latin 
recipes  and  charms  have  been  incorporated  into  the  compendium,  a 
few  verses  from  the  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum  and  a  detailed 
exorcism  for  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  in  Latin  also. 

The  edition  of  the  text  is  followed  by  36  pages  of  Notes^  printed 
in  small  print,  in  which  Miss  Ogden  traces  the  history  of  individual 
recipes  and  indicates  sources  and  parallels  in  Middle  English  and 
Latin  literature.  Miss  Ogden  has  steeped  deeply  into  the  very  intri¬ 
cate  pharmacological  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  has  never 
evaded  difficulties.  As  a  result  these  Notes  are  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  that  will  be  studied  with  great  benefit  by  whoever,  in  the 
future,  approaches  this  literature. 

Equally  valuable  is  the  Glossary  in  which  herbs  are  identified 
whenever  feasible.  An  extensive  Bibliography  and  an  Appendix 
listing  abbreviated  titles  used  in  the  notes  and  glossary  conclude  this 
remarkable  publication. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  study  such  a  book  and  to  the  reviewer  it  is  a  rare 
pleasure  to  have  no  criticism  to  make  but  to  be  able  to  lean  back  and 
simply  rejoice  that  the  literature  of  medical  history  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  such  a  contribution. 

If  I  may  express  one  wish  it  is  that  Miss  Ogden,  now  that  she  has 
become  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  mediaeval  medicine,  will  con¬ 
tinue  her  investigations  in  the  field  so  that  we  may  hear  from  her 
soon  again. 
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American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  Council  of  the  Association  has  elected  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Constituent  Societies: 

T-he  Indiana  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

A  group  of  21  interested  persons  attended  a  meeting  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1939,  in  the  library  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapolis, 
and  voted  to  form  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  Association  plans  to  hold 
quarterly  meetings.  Annual  dues  are  $1.00. 

Officers :  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Kiser,  President 

Mrs.  Irene  Strieby,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  New  York  Society  for  Medical  History 

The  Society  was  constituted  on  February  27,  1939.  It  grew  out 
of  a  group  that  had  met  regularly  since  1938. 

Officers :  Dr.  Gregory  Zilboorg,  President 

Dr.  Victor  Robinson,  Vice-President 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Bett,  Secretary 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Honorary  President 

Delegate  to  the  Council  of  the  A.  A.  H.  M. :  Dr.  Victor  Robinson 

The  Boston  Medical  History  Club 

The  Club  holds  monthly  meetings  in  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Officers :  Dr.  Paul  D.  White,  President 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spector,  Secretary 

So  far  nine  local  organizations  have  been  elected  as  Constituent 
Societies  of  the  Association.  Applications  from  a  number  of  other 
groups  are  pending. 

For  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  that  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  on  May  1,  1939,  the  following  papers  have  been 
announced  so  far : 
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Franklin  H.  Church,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
Syphilis  of  the  Center  of  the  Face. 

Albert  Deutsch,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Provision  for  the  Sick  Poor  in  Colonial  Times. 

Howard  Dittrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Nursing  Cans. 

John  W.  Draper,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
The  Old  Age  of  King  Lear, 

Robert  S.  Drews,  Detroit,  Michigan 

The  History  of  the  Care  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  Detroit. 

Dr.  Jabez  Elliott,  Toronto,  Canada 

John  Gilchrist,  1792-1859,  A  New  England  Physician  in 
Upper  Canada. 

lago  Galdston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ideological  Basis  of  Discoveries. 

William  G.  Leaman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Medical  History  in  Clinical  Teaching, 

Morris  C.  Leikind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Early  History  of  Vaccination  in  America. 

W.  B.  McDaniel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Place  of  the  Amateur  in  the  Writing  of  Medical  History. 
George  Rosen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Occupational  Diseases  of  English  Seamen  during  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

Walter  R.  Steiner,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
President’s  Address. 

Some  of  Louis’  Distinguished  American  Pupils, 

The  definite  program  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  in  April. 

The  Badianus  Manuscript 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  announces  for  publication  in  1939  a 
work  of  high  significance  in  the  history  of  medicine :  The  Badiantis 
Manuscript,  edited  by  Emily  Walcott  Emmart,  with  a  Foreword  by 
Henry  E.  Sigerist.  It  is  a  document  which  marks  the  beginning  of 
herbal  literature  in  the  Americas.  Its  exact  title,  translated  from  the 
Latin  is: 
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A  book  of  Indian  Medical  Herbs  composed  by  a  certain  Indian 
physician  of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  is  not  theoretically 
learned  but  is  taught  only  by  experience.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Savior,  1552. 

This  beautiful  Mexican  herbal  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  where  its  real  identity  has  been  obscured  by  the 
title  “  Codex  Barberinus  Latinus  241.”  Except  for  a  few  scholars 
it  was  practically  unknown  until  five  years  ago  when,  through  the 
generosity  of  Ambassador  Charles  G.  Dawes,  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  sent  Dr.  Charles  U.  Clark  in  search  of  early  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  texts.  With  the  courteous  permission  of  the  Vatican  authorities 
Dr.  Clark  secured  photographs  of  the  original  manuscript — a  com¬ 
plete  herbal  of  sixty-three  folios,  about  six  by  eight  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  size,  clearly  written  in  Aztec  and  Latin.  The  text  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrated  in  color  with  the  pictures  of  two  hundred  and 
four  herbs  and  trees,  the  illustrations  retaining  in  a  high  degree  their 
original  brilliancy.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  accurate  copies  in  color  have 
been  secured  and  the  herbal  will  be  published  with  colored  facsimiles 
of  the  illustrations. 

The  herbal  is  the  work  of  two  Aztecs  who  were  educated  at  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  first  college  erected  for  the  Indians.  It 
was  first  written  in  Aztec  and  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  names 
of  plants,  stones,  and  animals,  translated  into  Latin.  The  principal 
author  was  probably  one  Martin  de  la  Cruz,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  first  line  of  the  dedication,  and  the  second  Johannes  Badianus, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  postscript  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
and  because  of  whom  the  original  document  is  commonly  known 
among  scholars  as  the  Badianus  Manuscript. 

The  edition,  which  will  include  the  Latin  text  as  well  as  Dr.  Em- 
mart’s  translation,  is  issued  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  with  the 
generous  cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  Garden  Qub  of  America,  the  Herb 
Society  of  America,  the  Amateur  Gardeners’  Club  of  Baltimore,  and 
various  generous  individuals.  As  a  result  of  their  assistance  it  is 
made  available  to  botanists,  pharmacologists,  medical  historians, 
and  all  persons  interested  in  Americana,  in  natural  science,  and  in 
gardening  at  a  price  much  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
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The  volume  will  be  sold  at  $7.50.  The  edition  will  be  2000  copies, 
for  which  over  600  advance  orders  have  been  received. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  the  edition  will  undoubtedly  be  sold  out  in 
a  very  short  time.  Members  desiring  to  secure  a  copy  for  them¬ 
selves  are  advised  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

Institut  Pasteur 

Fifty  years  ago  the  French  Academic  des  Sciences  initiated  an 
international  subscription  to  erect  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris.  It 
was  opened  on  November  14,  1888. 

To  commemorate  this  event  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  the  Institute  on  March  15,  1939,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Health.  The 
Secretary  of  our  Association  was  invited  to  participate  and  sent  a 
cable  in  the  name  of  the  Association  to  congratulate  the  Pasteur 
Institute  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Prof.  Laignel-Lavastine 

Colleagues  and  friends  of  Prof.  Laignel-Lavastine  presented  him 
with  a  medal  to  commemorate  his  election  to  the  Academic  de  Mede- 
cine  in  Paris. 

Prof.  Laignel-Lavastine  is  professor  of  the  history  of  medicine  at 
the  ficole  de  Medecine  in  Paris,  editor  of  the  journal  “  Hippocrate,” 
and  Vice-President  of  the  International  Society  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  whose  General  Secretary  he  was  for  many  years.  All  those 
who  have  attended  international  congresses  of  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine  know  him  as  a  very  colorful  and  eloquent  personality. 

Medical  Portraits 

There  are  two  paintings  of  medical  interest  in  the  Mary  Frick 
Jacobs  Collection  added  last  year  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art : 
“  The  Physician  ”  by  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Prince,  which  was  painted  in 
Russia  (Mrs.  Jacobs  was  one  of  the  first  in  America  to  buy  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  French  masters),  and  George  Romney’s  portrait  of 
George  Hawkins.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Permell  Hawkins,  the 
brother  of  the  famous  Sir  Caesar.  All  three  were  sergeant-surgeon 
to  George  III.  To  accompany  the  collection,  Dr.  Henry  Barton 
Jacobs  has  prepared  an  attractive  and  lavishly  illustrated  catalogue. 
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